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CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
M4 RLBOROUGH SCHOOL for GIRLS 
Mrs, GEORGE A. CaswRLL, Principal. 





DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
‘HE MISSES HEBB'S 
Boarding and Day Schoo! for Girls. Students are 
prepared for College. 








District or CoLumBtia (Chevy Chase P. O., Md.). 
‘HEV Y CHASE 
French and English School for Girls. Suburb of 
Washington. French the janguage of the house. 
Mile, L Bovieny, Priuci “eg 
Miss C. PETTIGREW, Asst. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W.Franklin St. 
DGEWORTH BOARDING and DA Y 
_« School for Gite. —S87th year will bw Sos September 

28, 1899. Mrs. P. LEFEBVRE, Prince 
Miss i D: HUNTLEY, Associate Principal. 


MARYLAND, Catonsville. : 
T. TIMOTHY S SCHOOL for Girls re- 
opens Sept. 21, 1899. Prepares for College. Heads 

of School, Miss M. C. C+rTeR, Miss 8. R. CARTER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
oie TON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean, 
SamMvEL C. BENNETT. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 
OWDER POINT SCHOOL. —Prepares 
for Scientific School, College, or Business. Indi- 
vidual teaching. Flemeniary classes wt oi ed wy" 
Home e and vutdoor life. F. B. Knapp, 8 





MASSACHUSETTS. ne Byfield. 
UMMER ACADEMY. PREPARES 
iat for any College or Scientific School 
Special attention is given to English. Trained teach- 
ers. $50 Pervey L. Horne. A.M. (Harvard). 


MassacuusetTts, Wahan (Newton). 
INDSOR HALL SCHOOL, 
A home — for girls. 
HARLES H. CLARK, A.M., D.Se. 
Nortu CAROLina, Asheville, 261 Chestnut St. 


ISS CHAMPIONS HOME AND 
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Ouro, Cincinnati. 

TSS ARMSTRONG’S SCHOOL FOR 

Girls. Liddesdale Place, Avondale. Family limit- 
ed. Circulars sent on application. 





OREGON, Portland. 
T. HELEN'S HALL.—A emt 18. Forel 


Day School for Girls; will reopen Sept. 15. For cir- 
culars address Miss ELEANOR TEBBETTS, Ph. D., 





PENNSYLVANIA, Chestnut Hill. 
'HESTNUT HILL ACADEMY, 
A Boarding School for Boys. Illustrated Cata- 
logues on appl cation. 
James L. PaTTrERSON, Head-master. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
Mes. COMEGYS' ANDM/SS BELL'S 
BOARDING ote PAY SCHOOL 


will Me 4... pony 2, 1899. 
Students prepared for college. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. 
211-221 West Chelten Ave. 
TEVENS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
. 8ist year begins Sept. 28. College-preparatory, 
boarding and day school. rs. J. F. Dripps, Princtpal, 
at home 9-11 A. M, daily. 











PENNSYLVANIA, Rosemont. 

RIVATE TUTOKING, with Board.— 

Preparation for Bryn Mawr and other colleges. 
THE MIssEs 


ISS ANABLE'S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls, Established in 1848, Circular on 
application. Opens Sept, 28. 1350 Pine St., Phila , Pa. 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING, 
MUSEUM OP FINE ARTS, BOSTON, MASS. 
ehth Year Ovens Ortober 2, 199 
Instructors - B.C, TARSGLL PF. we BENSON, 
PHILIP HALE, Draw mae. W and a Palntes: ©. B. L. 


PRATT, Modellin 

tive Design; E. W. ERSON: Anatomy; A. XK. 
cRoee, as 8. WE Wile use of Museum Galle- 
ries, Pal Foreign Scholarship for men Fn 
women. Heen Hamblen ee Ten Free 
Scholarships, Six prizes in money. For circulars 
and terms address 

MISS ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


Mr. and Mrs. John A. Bellows 


will reopen their Boarding and Day School for Girls at 
115 Reacol Street, Boston, October 4, 1899. Certificate 
of Principals admits to Smith and Wellesley Colleges. 


Worcester, 
Highland ect A Aaoteny my ith enter, Mase. | 
school, Preparato grade, ealthful ooe- 


ton, ener hela’ My renee, BD Small classes 
Ww, A.M, 


Tex. 
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Educational. 


Lasell Seminary 


FOR 
Young Women 


“In your walking and eee so Much more erect; 
in your general health; in your conversation; in 
your way of meetin people; and in innumerable 
ways I could see the benefit you are ering 
from your training and associations at 
this you must know is very gratifying to me.’ 
This is what a father wrote to his daughter after 
her return to school from the Christmas vacation 
at home. It is unsolicited testimony as to 
Lasell’s success in some important lines. 
Places are now being taken for the year begin- 
ning September, 1899. Catulogue free. 


°c. c sani nasi Principal. 
AUBURNDALE, Mass. 





REV. THEODORE C. ae ELE ARES 
will receive a few boys at 
ACKLEY HALL. 

Tarrytown-on-Hudson, for private tuition et oghost 
rices, Assistant, Mr. Seaver Buck 

Harv.). House opens Oct. 2d. Refers to G ateet 
of the Endowed School; Chairman, Hon, Carroll D. 
Wright, Washington, D.C. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 


Founded 1803. For the higher education of young 
women. Classical and Scientific course of study; 
Ig Preparatory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 

20, 1899. Miss Ida C. Allen, Prin., Bradford, Fase. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 
The 117th year begins Sept. 13, 1599. Eighty Scho- 
larships awarded to students of high standing. Six im- 
paceens buildings added since 1886. For Catalogue and 
ne Su pRiement, address 
N P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N. H. 


RHINELAND—A ‘School for Girls. 
72-84 Hooker Avenue, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


For circulars, address CHARLES E. FISH, Principal. 
summer address, Cotuit, Mass. 




















NEW YORK CITY. 


ACADEMIC CLASSES aint. 


A Boarding and Day School. College preparation and 
advanced courses. Certificate accepted by Smith, Vas- 
sar, Wellesley, and Mt. Holyoke. Artistic, Military, and 
Swedish Gymnastics. Ry c Deoerraest, 10th year, 

MARY B. WHITON, A.B, and LOIS A. BANGS, 
ry} West 47th Street. New York. 


SYMS SCHOOL. 


ROBERT H. SYMS. WM. C. SIMMONS. 
(Both formerly of Berkeley School). 
Opens Oct 2, at 22 West 4sth Street. 


TSS ROBERTS, successor to Miss 
Walker. School for Girls. Opens October 3d. 
Kindergarten, Primary, Academic, and College prenara- 
tory Classes. Classes for Boys. A limited number of 
resident students received. 148 Madison Av enue, 





FOR 











Teachers, etc. 
OUR YVEARS’ ACADEMICAL 


Course, preparatory to Yale, Vassar, etc , reduced 
to less than one year by private instruction. 
Pamphlet free. Rev. WM. WERER, 
Belleville, Tl. 


REPARATION FOR COLLEGE BY 

a tutor of capersare (Ph.D. Harv.). A pleasant 

home provided, with personal oversight, in Cambridge, 
Mass. Highest references. W.. care ‘Nation. 


XPERIENCED TUTOR will take 
pupils after eee 10th in Cambridge and 
Boston. Address “ T the Nation. 


( Fane s W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 














School Agencies. 


WE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
FverettT 0. Fisk 4 Co., Proprietors. 

4 Ashborton Place, Boston. 1505 Pa. Ave., Washington. 

106 Fifth Ave,, New York. 414 Cent. Bd , Minneapolis 

730 Coope r Bdg. ., Denver, 525 S8tims'n Bk’ Los Angeles 

878 Wahash Ave., Chicago 825 M’ket St. San Francisco 


LBANYV TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
24 State St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 
all es with competent’ teachers. Assists teachers 
in obtaining positions, HaRrLan P. FrencH, Manager. 


CHERMERHORN'’S TEACHERS 
AGENCY. Oldest and best mows in the U. 8. 
Established 1855. 8K. 14th 8t..N. Y. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
WM. 0. PRATT, lgr., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 
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THE ART LIFE OF 
WILLIAM MORRIS HUNT 


By HeLen M. KNow ron. 


‘rown 8vo, $3.00. 


MONTCALM AND WOLFE 
By Francis ParkMAN. With 40 fine photogravure 


lates. 2 vols., 8vo, decorated cloth, gilt top, 
cloth wrappers, in cloth box, $6.00. 


HISTORIC MANSIONS AND 
HIGHWAYS AROUND BOSTON 


By SamMve. ApAMs Drake. A new revised edition 


of “Old Landmarks and Historic Fields of | 
With numerous illustrations in | 


Middlesex.” 
the text, maps, and 21 full-page plates. Crown 
8vo, cloth, extra, $2.50. 


THE THREE MUSKETEERS 


By ALEXANDRE Dumas. With numerous photo- 
gravures and etchings. 2 vols., crown &vo, de- 
corated cloth, cloth wrappers, in cloth box, 


THREE NORMANDY INNS 


By Anna Bowman Dopp. Il/ustrated Holiday 
Edition. 8vo, white and gold, in box, $3.00. 


TO ROME ON A TRICYCLE 


PILGRIMS’ PROGRESS FROM Fain FLORENCE TO 
THE ETERNAL City. With pen drawings by 
JOSEPH PENNELL. New Edition. 12mo, $1.50. 


THE NIGHT HAS A 
THOUSAND EYES 


And Other Poems By F. W. BourprLion. Illus- 
trated by Edmund H. Garrett. Small 4to, de- 
corated cloth, $1.00. 


THE PRINCE OF THE 
HOUSE OF DAVID SERIES 


By Rev. J. H. Inecranam. Illustrated Edition. 


Comprising: 
The Prince of the House of David, The Pillar 
of Fire, The Throne of David. 


Illustrated by Victor A. Searles. 
8vo, each, $1 


POEMS by KEATS and SHELLEY 


3 vols, crown, 


With 16 designs by Epmunp H. Garrett. 16mo, 
decorated cloth, $1.50. 
ELIZABETHAN SONGS 
“In Honour oF Love AND Beavutig.”’ Collected 


and illustrated by Eomunp H. Garrett. With 
introduction by Andrew Lang. With 4 head- 
pieces, and 21 full-page plates in photogravure, 
etched title, headings, ete. New Edition. 8vo, 
decorated cloth, gilt top, $4.00. 


With mumerous full- | 
age plates in half-tone and photogravure. | 





KATE FIELD. A Record 


“After Her 
With 


author of 


By Linian WHITING, 
Beautiful,” ete 


Death,” “The World 
portraits. 12mo, $2.00. 


IN GHOSTLY JAPAN 


|} By Larcapro Hearn, author of * Exotics and Re 


trospectives,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo, $2 00. 


' THE PURITAN AS A COLONIST 


AND A REFORMER. 


By Ezra Hoyt Bytnetor, author of “The Puri- 


tan in me “1 and New England.’ Ilustrat- 


ed. 8vo, $2.00. 
THE PERSONAL 
OPINIONS OF BALZAC 


Gathered chiefly from his Correspondence and 
Miscellaneous Writings. Translated by Katua 
RINE Prescott WORMELEY. 12mo, half leather, 
$1.50; cloth, $1.50, 


A STUDY OF ELIZABETH 
BARRETT BROWNING 
By Lruian Warring, author of * The World Beau 
tiful,” ete. With portrait. 16mo, $1.25. 


UNDER THREE FLAGS IN CUBA 


| By GeorGe CLARKE MusGravVe. Lllustrated. 12mo, 
| 


$2 00. 


| SALADS, SANDWICHES, AND 


By Josern and EviIzaBetH RoBiIns PENNELL. Two | 


CHAFING-DISH DAINTIES 


By JaNeT MACKENZIE Hitt. L[llustrated. 12mo, 
$1.50. 


NEW BOOKS OF VERSE. 
AT THE WIND’S WILL 


By Louise CHANDLER Mov.Ton, author of ‘‘Swal- 
low Flights,” “In the Garden of Dreams,” etc. 
l6mo, $1.25. 


AGE OF FAIRYGOLD 


By GerRTRUDE Hau. i16mo, decorated, cloth, 
1.25. 





OUT OF THE NEST: A Flight of 
Verses 
By Mary McNer. FENOoLLosA. 16mo0, $1.25. 
Poews noteworthy for their originality of 
theme, oriental atmosphere, and strong emotional 
quality. 
VOICES 


By KaTHARINE CooLipar. 16mo, $1.25. 


HANDY VOLUME POETS 
THE POEMS OF DANTE GABRIEL ROSSET- 


I. 2 vols., 16mo, with frontispieces, $1.50. 


THE POEMS OF CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. 
2 vols., 16mo, with frontispieces, $1.50. 


; THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN KBATS. 


2 vols., 16mo, with frontispieces, $1.50. 





RECENTLY ISSUED. 


CAPTAIN [AHAN’S LIFE OF NELSON 


New Popular Edition Complete in One Vol. 


THE LIFE OF NELSON. 
MAHAN. 


Cloth. 750 Pages. Price, $3.00. 


The Embodiment of the Sea Power of Great Britain. 
With 12 Portraits and Plates in Half-Tone and Photogravure Frontispiece. 


By Caprarn A. T. 
Crown 8vo. 


The reader will find in this book three things: an unbroken series of verified historical facts re- 
lated in minute detail; a complete picture of the hero, with every virtue justly estimated, but with 
no palliation of weakness or fault; and lastly a triumphant vindication of a thesis novel and start- 
ling to most, that the earth's barriers are continental, its easy and defensible highways those of the 


trackless ocean. 
torical Review. 


Captain Mahan has revealed the modern world to itself.—American His- 





FROM KINGDOM TO COLONY 


By Mary Deverevx. With illustrations by Henry 
Sandham, i2mo, $1.4) 
A charming story of Massachusetts in the early 
days of the Revolution 


THE SWORD OF JUSTICE 
By SHEPPARD Stevens, author of I Am the 
Sing.” 16mo, $1.25 
A tale of the Huguenots in Florida 
imaginative use is made in this of 
and customs 


INVISIBLE LINKS 


By Sevma Lacer.ir, author of “ Gista Berling ’ 
and * The Miracles of Antichrist From the 
Swedish by Pautine Bancrorr Firacn. Crown 
vo, $1.5). 


Striking 
Indian scenes 


PASTELS OF MEN 


By Pav. Bourcer. Translated by KarHarine 
PrescoTrTt WorRMELEY New Edition, complete 
in one volume. With portrait. I2mo, $1.50 


THE BRONZE BUDDHA 


By Cora Linn Dantes 


SARAGOSSA 


A Story of Spanish Valor. By B. Pertz Garoés 
Translated from the original by Mina Caroline 


I2mo, $1.50 


Smith. 12mo, $1 0 
BRUNO 
By Byrp Sprtman Dewey. 16mo, cloth, extra, 7% 
cents 


A singularly sweet and natural story of a dog 
BEHIND THE VEIL 
18mo, cloth, extra, 75 cents 


FILE No. 113 


By Erie Ganoriav. An entirely new translation 
by George Burnham Ives. I2mo, $1.50 


NEW LIBRARY EDITIONS 
ALPHONSE DAUDET 
NEW VOLUMES 
The Nabob. Translated by Grorer Burenan 
Ives. With an Introduction by Brander Mat 


thews. Photogravure frontispieces. 2 vols, 
12mo, $3.00. 





Numa Roumestan. 
Kay. 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE 
VEW VOLUMES 
Vol. Il. Ten Times One, and Other Stories. 
Vol. 1V. The Brick Moon, and Other Stories. 
Vol. V. Philip Nolan's Friends. 


With photogravure frontispieces. 12mo, 
gilt top, $1.50 per volume. 


THE COMEDIE HUMAINE OF Ho- 


NORE DE BALZAC 


CENTENARY EDITION. Translated by Karna 
RINE Prescott WorMELEY. Illustrated with 
nearly 100 photogravure plates by French art 
ists. Complete in 33 vols. 12mo, cloth, gilt top 
Price, per volume, $1.50. 


NOVELS OF IRISH LIFE 


A New Series of Charles Lever s Famous Stories 
Numerous full-page plates by “Phiz" and E. J 
Wheeler; also 4 wt yt in the text. 9% vols, 
crown §8vo, cloth, extra, gilt top, $2.00 per 
volume, 


Translated by CHaRLes pe 
Photogravure frontispiece. 12mo, $1.) 


cloth 


LIST OF VOLUMES 

THE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE. 2 vols 

THE O'DONOGHUE, ST. PATRICK'S EVE. 
1 vol. 

LUTTRELL OF ARRAN. 1 vol 

THE MARTINS OF CRO’ MARTIN, PAUL 
GOSSLETT’S CONFESSIONS. 2 vols 

BARRINGTON, TALES OF THE TRAINS. 
1 vol. 


SIR BROOK FOSSBROOKE. 
LORD KILGOBBIN, 1 vol. 


1 vol. 
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A Few of Dodd, Mead & Company's 


EARLY AUTUMN BOOKS. 





PAUL LEICESTER FORD 





Janice Meredith. By Paut Leicester Forp, author of ‘‘The Hon. Peter Stirling,” ‘*The Story of an 
Untold Love,” etc, 12mo, cloth, 


$1.50 


Also, illustrated holiday edition, 2 volumes, in box, sie tops, fully illustrated by Howard Pyle and 


his pupils. 12mo, cloth, 


One of the foremost novels of the year—by the author of ‘ 
historic al value, with Washington and ‘Hamilton coming into the story. 


*The Virginians.’ 


HARRY THURSTON PECK 


What Is Good English, and Other Essays. 
By the Editor of The Bookman, au- 
thor of ‘‘The Personal Equation,’’ 
etc. 12mo, cloth, - - $1.50 





MRS. OLIPHANT 





The Autobiography of [Margaret Oli- 
phant, 1828-1897. With two por- 
traits in photogravure. 8vo, cloth, 

$3.50 


G. W. STEEVENS 





Imperial India. By the author of 
‘‘With Kitchener to Khartum,’’ 
‘‘ Egypt in 1898,’’ ete. 12mo, cloth, 

$1.50 


PAUL LEICESTER FORD 





The New England Primer. A His- 
tory of its Origin, with a Reprint of 
the Earliest Edition and Many Fac- 
similes. 16mo, cloth, - $1.50 


S. R. CROCKETT 





lone March, A Woman of Fortune. 
By the author of ‘‘The Raiders,’’ 
etc. With illustrations by E. Pollak. 
12mo, cloth, - $1.50 


F. FRANKFORT MOORE 


Well, After All. By the author of 
‘«The Fatal Gift,’’ etc. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50 





AT ALL BOOKSTORES. 





VICTORIEN SARDOU 


Robespierre: Adapted and revised un- 
der Sardou’s authority. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 


HAMILTON W. MABIE 


The Life of the Spirit. By the author 
of ‘‘Essays on Books and Culture,’’ 
and editor of The Outlook. 16mo, 
cloth, - - : . $1.25 








DAVID STORRAR MELDRUM 


Holland and the Hollanders. By the 
author of ‘‘ The Story of Margredel. ’’ 
Illustrated. 8vo, - - $2.00 





HANNAH LYNCH 


The Autobiography of a Child. By 
Hannau Lyneow. 12mo, cloth, - $1.50 





BENJAMIN SWIFT 


Siren City. By the author of ‘‘ Nancy 
Noon,’’ ete. 12mo, cloth, - $1.50 





AMANDA DOUGLAS 


The Heir of Sherburne. By the au- 
thor of ‘‘Sherburne Girls,’’ ete. 
12mo, cloth, . . . $1.50 





POLLOCK—MAITLAND 


The Etchingham Letters. By Sir 
FrepERick Pottock and Mrs, Fvt- 
LER MaITLAND. 12mo, cloth, - $1.25 








© . $4.00 


‘The Hon. Peter Stirling.” ‘ Janice” is a story of Revolutionary times of remarkable 
It is an effort to do for the North what Thackeray did for the South, with 


JOSEPH JEFFERSON 


Rip Van Winkle. Being the text of 
the play. Illustrated with portrait 
of Jefferson, and drawings from scenes 
in the play from designs by Mr. Jef- 
ferson. A new edition. 8vo, cloth, 

$2. 50 


SIR WALTER BESANT 


The Orange Girl. With eight illus- 
trations by Warren Davis. 12mo, 
cloth, - : . . - $1.50 


MARY H. KROUT 


A Looker-on in London. By the au- 
thor of “Hawaii in Time of Revolu- 
tion.’’ 12mo,cloth, - - $1.50 











H. B. STIMPSON 
The Tory Maid. 12mo, cloth, - $1.00 


MRS. OLIPHANT 


The Victorian Age of English Litera- 
ture. New Edition, 2 volumes. 8vo, 
cloth, : - - - $3. 00 


PROFESSOR SAINTSBURY 
Matthew Arnold. 16mo, cloth - $1.25 


This is Vol. I. of an important series of biographies 
of the modern English writers. Professor Saintsbury 
is Reapaeey well fitted to review Matthew Arnold's 
work, 


GEORGE FORD 














*Postle Farm. A novel by the author 
of ** The Larammys.’’ 12mo, cloth, 
$1.25 


LOR FURTHER INFORMATION APPLY TO 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, New York. 
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jr “Fe DB. Lippincott Company’ s 


Autumn Announcement of New Publications 


MISCELL 


Bohemian Paris of To-day. 


Written by W. C. Morrow. From notes by Epovarp Cuvcver. Illustrated 
with one hundred and six pen drawings by Enpovarp CucveL. 8vo, orna- 
mental binding, $3.50. 


A realistic account and picturing of the Latin Quarter and Montmartre. 
Written in most absorbing vein. Of special interest, owing to the Paris 
Exposition of 1900. 


Salons Colonial and Republican. 


With numerous reproductions of portraits and miniatures of men and 
women prominent in colonial life and in the early days of the Republic. 
By Anne H. Wuarron, author of ‘“ Heirlooms in Miniature."’ Crushed 
buckram, $3 00; half levant, $6.00 


Salons Colonial and Republic and Heirlooms in Miniatures. Two 
vols. ina box. Crushed buckram, $6.00. 


The True William Penn, 


By Sypnry Georae FisHer. Uniform with the “ True Benjamin Frank- 
lin’ and the *‘ True George Washington.” Illustrated, crown, 8vo, cloth, 
2.00; half levant, $5.00. The three volumes in a box, cloth binding, $6.00. 


Mother Goose. Illustrated by F. Opper. 


320 pages, with 250 illustrations. 8vo, ornamental cover, $1.75. 


The Adventures of Louis De Rougemont. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 
Myths and Legends of Our New Posses- 
sions. 


Uniform with ‘“* Myths and Legends of Our Own Land,” ete. By CHas. M. 
SKINNER. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50; half calf or half morocco, $3.00 


Myths and Legends Beyond Our Borders and Myths and Legends of 





Our New Possessions. Two vols. ina box. Cloth binding, $3.00. 


ANEOUS 


Sarah Bernhardt. 


By JuLes Huret. With a preface by Epmonp Rostannp. Translated by | 
A. Raper. With fifty-five illustrations. 12mo, $2.% 


A Manual of Coaching. 


By FatrMan Rogers. 8vo. 500 pages. Profusely illustrated. $6.18) net 


The Cyclopedia of Home Arts. 


Edited and compiled by Montacve Marks. With nearly 600 illustrations 
and designs. Thick quarto, $3.00 


The Life of Prince Otto von Bismarck. 


By FRANK Preston Srearns. With photogravure frontispiece. Swo 
cloth, $3.50. The only complete life of Bismarck 


Much Ado About Nothing. 


Variorum Edi:ion of Shakespeare. Volume XII. In preas. Edited by 
Horace Howarp Frrvess, Ph.D., LL.D. LHD. ~RoyalSvo volumes. Su 
yerfine toned paper. Extra cloth, uncut edges, gilt top, $4.00 per eolume 
lalf morocco, gilt top, in sets only 


Flowers in the Pave. 


By CHaRLes M. SKINNER. Illustrated with four photogravures by Exiza 
BETH SHIPPEN GREEN and E. 8S. HotLtoway. Uniform with “ Dbo-Nothing 
Days.’ 12mo, cloth, extra $1.50, 


Pike and Cutlass. Hero Tales of Our Navy. 


Written and fully illustrated by Grorce Gines. Cloth, ornamental, $1! 





FICTION 


The Shadow of Quong Lung. 


By Dr. C. W. Doy tg, author of ** The Taming of the Jungle.’ 12mo, cloth, 
extra, with frontispiece, $1.25. 
A powerful and original story of the Chinese quarter of San Francisco. 


A New Race Diplomatist. 
A Novel of the American Colony in Paris. By Mrs. Jennie BULLARD 
oo With five illustrations by Epovarp Cucve.. 12mo, cloth, 
1.50. 
The Last Rebel. 


By JosepH A. ALTSHELER. With frontispiece by ELeNore PLatstEep 
ABBoTT. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Miss Carmichael’s Conscience. 


By Baroness Van Hutren. With frontispiece by EvizapeTu SHtIprEeN 
GREEN, 12mo, cloth, ornamental, $1.00. 


The cleverest of recent society stories. 
The Fox-Woman. 
By Joun LutuEeR Lone. With frontispiece, on Japanese paper, by Vir- 
atnta H. Davisson. 12mo, cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 
When Rogues Fall Out. 
A Romance of Old London. By Josgra Hatron. Cloth, $1.25. 





The Step- Mother. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


A Name to Conjure With. 


By Jonn Strance WINTER. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


A Man: His Mark. 


By W. C. Morrow, author of “ The Ape, the Idiot, and Other People 
and * Bohemian Paris of To-Day."’ With frontispiece by ELenore Pats 
TED ABBOTT. 12mo, cloth, ornamental, $1.25 


On Account of S:rah, 
By Eyre Hussey. A new English novel, 12mo, cloth, $1.25 


The Splendid Porsenna, 

By Mrs. Huon Frazer. 12mo, cloth, $1.25 

The work of Mrs. Frazer, the sister of Marion Crawford, is now securing 
wide popularity. 


The Wreck of the Conemaugh. 
By T. Jenkrxs Hatys, author of * The Wind-Jammers.” 12mo, cloth, $1.2 
Mr. Hains is now in the foremost rank of sea-novelists 


(Send for Complete Fall Announcement List.) 


For Sale by all Booksellers or the Publishers 


7. B. Lippincott Company # & Philadelphia 
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JOHN LANE’S FALL PUBLICATIONS 





THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. By GiLBERT 
WHITE. Edited by GRANT ALLEN. With upwards of 200 illustra- 
tions by EDMUND Ho. NEW. Containing Photogravure Portraits of 
Thomas Pennant and Daines Barrington, ‘**White’s Fellow Naturalists,” 
‘* White's Observations on Nature,’ and Poems; and some hitherto 
unpublished Notes by SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Uniform 
with ** Walton’s Angler.” Feap. 4to. 568 pages, bound in buckram 

7.50 
New Illustrated Edition. ? 


THE GOLDEN AGE, By Kennern Graname, author of 
‘Dream Days.’ With Illustrations and a Cover Design by MAXFIELD 
PARRIBE, DOR, Whee soci vie cnnccccepepescendtesnrssanurecsonees $2 50 

RUDYARD KIPLING: A Criticism by Ricnarp Le GaLti- 
ENNE With a Bibliography and a New Portrait. Crown 8vo... $1 25 


GEORGE MEREDITH: Some Characteristics. By RicHarD 
LEGALLIENNE With a Bibliography (much enlarged) by JOHN 
LANE. Portrait, etc. Crown 8vo. New Revised Edition....... $2.00 

APPRECIATIONS AND ADDRESSES. By Lorp Rosebery, 
Edited by CHARLES GEAKE. With Portrait and Exhaustive Index. 
(Suppressed in England.) Crown 8vo. Second edition........... $1.50 

OUTSIDE THE GARDEN. By Heten Mruman (Mrs. Caldwell 
Crofton). With 24 full page Illustrations and a Cover Design by ED- 
MUND H. NEW. Crown 8vo. Art Limen.........csscscccecsceees $1.50 

FROM KENSINGTON GARDENS TO HYDE PARK: A vol- 
ume of Essays. By STEPHEN GWYNN, author of ‘Repentance of 
a Private Secretary.’ Crown 8vo. With Cover Design by J. T. 
Pe sibs oS cape dk eer anr sebkoen bvessarendenabes bepahenshaee $1.25 

AI.LL ABOUT DOGS; a Book for Doggy People. By CHARLES 
HENRY LANE. With 80 full page illustrations from life by R. H. 
FOE: B00 i i exis eiice skis is vabiinsse selenide <cseccdacenniesene ee $2.50 


Fiction. 
ONE QUEEN TRIUMPHANT: An Historical Romance. By 
FRANK MATHEW, author of “* Defender of the Faith,” etc. Crown 





Ga ina oc eniecne abide ibeonedccs sa505iaa toe seek eee ett ae $1.50 
THE JUDGMENT OF HELEN. By Tuomas Coss, author 
of “Mr. Paosisiahams,” 665. Grown Ovo. oc sccaceseccsvcssnesecccass $1.50 


SATAN ABSOLVED. A Victorian Mystery. By Wi_rrip 
SCAWEN BLUNT. With a Frontispiece after GEORGE FREDERICK 


WET AGS vaavensssacsseonkterine Oo ae $1.25 
THE REALIST: A Modern Romance. By Hersert Ftower- 
DEW, author of “ A Celibate’s Wife *’ Crown &vo............... $1.50 


MADEMOISELLE BLANCHE. By Joun D. Barry.... 81.50 
THE TRIALS OF THE BANTOCKS. By G. S. Srresr, au- 


thor of ‘' The Autobiography of a Boy,"’ etc. Crown 8vo......... $1.50 
THE WHITE DOVE. By W. J. Locks, author of ‘‘Idols,’’ 
Bd. TO IG iy ib vin ve sd cdi ss ccdecesderebiciesteleks ckciaon $1.50 
SLEEPING BEAUTY AND OTHER PROSE FANCIES. By 
RICHARD LE GALLIENNE Crown Bv0.........scccscsssesscccs $1.50 
GREY WEATHER. By Jonn Bvucnan, author of ‘‘ John 
I A SE OS oo 5s ns bas xons bce ee tabs hee ce cee $1.50 
MALAY PICTURES, By Sir Frank Swerrennam, K.C., 
M G., author of *‘ Unaddressed Letters,” ete. Crown 8vo........ $1 50 
THE WORSHIPPER OF THE IMAGE: A Tragic Fairy Tale. 
By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. Crown 8vo.............00cceceee: $1.25 


THE SUITORS OF APRILLE: A Fairy Tale. By Norman 


| THE ANGLO-SAXON REVIEW. A Quarterly Miscellany. 
Edited by LADY RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. Small folio, bound in 
leather. Vol. I., with a design in gold from arichly tooled volume 
executed about 1604 for King James I. Gilt top. Net, $6.00. Vol. II, 
bound after a design by Derome le Jeune, 1770-80. Gilt top. (Early in 
I i ink nas o.igb aka bib Oded odode ab do po LO ORL a de tabs vee Ne 1...Net, $6.00 
THE LAND OF CONTRASTS: A Briton’s View of His 
American Kin. By JAMES FULLERTON MUIRHEAD; author of 
‘‘ Baedeker’s Handbooks to Great Britain and the United States.” 
Oe Ee OR LCE ee Pee eT Pee ne ee Fe $1.50 


THE EXPANSION OF WESTERN IDEALS, AND THE 
WORLD’S PEACE. By PROF. CHARLES WALDSTEIN 


RE SAS | ee nr ee ee ne Pr Pe Ne Pe Dire rane re ame $1.50 
SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. With 14 illustrations and 
Cover by TERME Y DSPOVAL 6 oceccciccciucsveetiscscenecsecesecess $1 25 
GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. With Illustrations and a Cover 
Design by HERBERT COLE.......ccccsccvcccccssccccccccccccees $1.50 
ESSAYS IN MODERNITY. By Francis Apams, author of 
“A Child of the Age.” Crown 8YV0.....ccccscscccccccccsccccceces $1.50 


ESSAYS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE REFOR- 
MATION IN ENGLAND. By the late S. R. MAITLAND, D.D , F.R.S., 
F.S.A., sometime Librarian to Archbishop Howley and Keeper of the 
Manuscripts at Lambeth. With an Introduction by A. W. HUTTON, 
EA, SO Bivins cocnctrbceihais cadvcabreceeeteecetevuedvars +» $2.00 


Poetry and the Drama. 


IN CAP AND BELLS. A Book of Verses by OwEn SEaMAN, 
author of ‘ The Battle of the Bays.” Feap. 8v0..........+.00065 $1.25 


POEMS. By Marruew Arnotp. With an introduction by 
A. C. BENSON, and upwards of 70 Illustrations and a Cover Design by 
HENRY OSPOVAT. Crown 8vo. Gilt top.........eesceeeeeneees $2.50 

RUBAYAT GF OMAR KHA’YAM: A New Translation ia 
Verse. By Mrs. CADELL. With a Preface by RICHARD GARNETT, 
Eh SGhe Ai ne, : Peanee eh gketecanets de cpr anya eU ean Reet Maem URNE, a Fee a: $1.25 

JAMES CLARENCE MANGAN: His Selected Poems. With 
a Study by the Editor, LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. New Edition, 

$1 50 

FLORILEGIUM LATINUM. Celebrated Passages, mostly 
from English Poets, rendered into Latin (Bodley Anthologies). Edited 
by REV. F. ST. JOHN THACKERAY and REV. E. D. STONE. Crown 


aca sagice Vc CROs ae Nad OA RRESS VAS RS EASTEE NESS ELT ERAN CREE $2 50 
PAOLO AND FRANCESCA: A Play. By SrepHen PHILLIPS. 
I ass 6 cere cA ise ines eb Si cena te deve ste cupwacocabevrsteces $1.25 
OSBERN AND URSYNE: A Drama in 3 Acts, by Joun 
CLEVER THOR: OPIN DI ois ccicisacscecnccczvepecnvacss $1.25 


Children’s Books. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE SUN: Fairy Tales. By 
EVELYN SHARP. With 8 full-page Illustrations and a Cover Design 


by NELLIE SYRETT. Feap, 4t0.......0.ccsssccssecesseeceevenes $1 50 
ENGLISH ELEGIES. By Joun C. Battey. (Bodley Antho- 
Logies.) Crown BV0...ccccccccccveccccvccsesecvescscesecevccsessecs $1.25 


GRAY’S ELEGY AND ODE ON A DISTANT PROSPECT OF 
ETON COLLEGE. With 10 Drawings by J. T. FRIEDENSON. Demy 
10m0. Cloth, git top.rccccccccccccsicvsccccccssvcsvesseccvecees 50 cents 





Garstin, With 20 Illustrations and a Lithographed Cover Design by 
CHARLES ROBIN.SON. Cloth. Crown 8v0......... 0.0.00 eee $1.50 
MR. PASSINGHAM. By Tuomas Coss. ............. $1.00 
TWO IN CAPTIVITY: A Novel. By Vincent Brown, au- 


thor of “Onelenl. Oy Doemmnenbonn” . o:cssiinn'sbidns tas ciecidioresdecass $1.00 


PIERREITE: Fairy Stories. By Henry De Vere Sracpoo ie. 
With Ilustrations by CHARLES ROBINSON, and Lithographed Cover 
Design. Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt top.....ccccssscsccccsccesevececes $1.50 

ONE HUNDRED FABLES OF LA FONTAINE, With 100 full- 

page illustrations, Title Page,Frontispiece and Cover Design by PERCY 

J. BILLINGHURST, uniform with “One Hundred Fables of A®sop." 

PONG COB s 0's ois vias nn'n vec cge dgccen tes cnvncaehe dahdbibekavkesseiwinek $1 50 





MA. PESSA. By SrepHen Parties. Illustrated by Oliver 
Onions, Cloth, BUCO: os cc se ccicccrcccesvnetsensccsesctecsvecesevnes 50 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBT. STEPHEN HAWKER, 
M.A., of Morwenstown. Edited, with a Prefatory Note and Biblio- 
graphy, by ALFRED WALLIS. Portrait...... Secbevaeshenieewein $2.00 


JACK OF ALL TRADES: A Book of Nonsense Verses. By J. 


J. BELL. With Illustrations and Cover by CHARLES ROBINSON, 
Uniform with “The New Noah's Ark.” Feap, 4t0.......-..se.006 $1.25 


BLUE BEARD’S PICTURE BOOK. Containing Blue Beard, 
Sleeping Beauty, and Babies’ Own Alphabet Complete, with End 
papers and Covers, together with Collective Titles, End Papers, Deco- 
rative Cloth Cover and Newly Written Preface, by WALTER 
COMMS ccc can sata venns vias dhussGhkacs bos scscctkesncée¥cbiecevce $1.25 








JOHN LANE,~ - 


Complete List of New Books sent on application. 


251 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


HAVE $UST ISSUED: 








Development and Character of Gothic Architecture. 


By Cuarctes Hersert Moore, Professor of Art and Director of the William Hayes Fogg Art 
With Ten illustrations in Photo- 


Museum, Harvard University. Second Edition, Revised. 


gravure and 242 in the text. 


Cloth, 8vo. /ust Ready. $4.50 net. 


The new edition will embody a large amount of fresh material gathered at first hand from the monuments. A considerable number of early Gothic 
buildings of great importance hitherto little known, have baen examinei, and much new light has thus been thrown upon the interesting subject of the early 


Gothic development. A new chapter on the sources of Gothic art 
of organic Romanesque—will be insertet; and the chapters on the pointed architectures of England, Ger- Y/i¢h many new 
many. Italy, and Spain have been rewritten and much new matter invorporated. The work wili thus be 
largely rewritten. much improved, both as an exposition of the nature and character of Gothic art, and a comparative illus- 


A new Edi ion, 


tration of the various pointed systems of the Middle Ages 
Many new illustrations in the text, and a considerable number of full-page plates, executed in the best manner of photographic reproduction, will be 


included. 


tracing the evolution of the various types 


illustrations. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS OF THIS MONTH: 


HARDIN 


| 
The Liquefaction of Gases. Irs Rise AND DEVELOPMENT. By WILLET L. | 


Haron, Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania. 


Popular lectures on the liquefaction of gases, and its applications. Among 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS 


| MACBRIDE 
The Slime Moulds. 


A Hanpsook or NorTH AMERICAN MY¥XOMYCETES, 


| By Tuomas H. Macsripe, Professor of Botany, University of Iowa 
Cloth, 12mo. Just ready. $1.50. | 


others it explains fully the method of liquefying air. | tions, 


HEWLETT. 


Little Novels of Italy. By Maurice Hew ett, 

author of ‘The Forest Lovers,” “Songs and 

Meditations,” ete. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 

A volume of short “novels,” in the Italian use 
of the word, by the author of a work which Tne 
New York Tr-bune described as being “real and at 
the same time radiant with poetry and art.” 


WISE. 
Diomed. The LIFE, TRAVELS, AND OBSER- 
VATIONS OF A DOG. By JoBN SERGEANT WISE 
With over 100 illustrations by J. Liston Caap- 
man. Cloth, 12mo, $2.00. 
A story of travel and Virginia life from a setter 
dog’s point of view, being his autobiography and 
philosophy. 





THE LATEST FICTION. 


SHERWOOD. 

Henry Worthington, Idealist. By MARGARET 

SHERWOOD, author of ‘An Experiment in Altru- 

ism,’ “A Puritan Bohemia,” etc. 

Cioth, 12mo, $1.50. 

“The novel is a strong one, apart from the sen- | 
sational problem it contains, and the book is pretty 
sure to bs wideiy read and talked of, especially in 
educational circles. The story is of ab- 
sorbing interest apart from the problem it con- 
tains. It is practically certain to arouse wide dis 
cussion.”’--The Chicago Tribune. 


GARLAND. 


Main-Travelled Roads. By Hamumn GARLAND, 
author of ‘“ Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly,” * Prairie 
Folks,” etc. New Edition, with atditional Sto- | 
ries. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. | 


Cloth, :ame. $2.25 net. 


A list of all species described in North and Central America, with annota- 


MASON, 


Miranda of the Balcony. By A. E. W. Mason, 
author of * The Courtship of Morrice Buckler,” 
ete. Cloth, 1:2mo, $1.50 


Scenes in Spain, Morocco, ete., by an author 


| whose last work was described as “A notably pow 


erful romance" (/ndependent). 
Tne Bo rkman said of it: “* We have not for many 
months read so brilliant a romance.” 


VACHELL. 


A Drama in Sunshine. A Novel. By Horace 
ANNESLEY VACHELL, Author of “Quicksands of 
Pactolus,” “The Romance of Judge Ketchum,” 
“Model of Christian Gay,” ete. New and 
cheaper edition. 12mo, $1.50. 


MENTAL PHILOSOPHY AND SOCIOLOGY. 


SMITH. 


Methods of Knowledge. An essay in Epistemology. By WALTER Smita, 


LE BON. 


Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy in Lake Forest University. 


i2mo, Cloth, gilt top, $1.25 net. 


The Psychology of Socialism. By Gustave Le Bow. 


Svo, Cloth, $3.00 net. 


The author's previous works, “ The Crowd” and “The Psychology of 
Peoples,”’ met with a very wide ani cordial reception. The present book is 


A definition of knowlelgs, and a study of the methods by which it has ; on a much more extensive scale, and includes the application of the princi 
been thou zht possible to attain it, with a statement of the true method and | p.es already set forth ia those books The closing chapter is an intensely in 
| teresting prophecy concerning the future power and influence of socialism. 


its application to modern problems. 


CORSON. 


An Introduction to the Poetical and Prose 
Works of John Milton. By Hiram Corson, 
LL.D., Cordell University. Cloth, 1:amo. 


FROISSART. 


Stories from Proissart. Edited by H. Newsotr, 
author of ** Admirals All,” etc. With many full- 
page illustrations after the early MS. 

Cloth, 12mo. Just ready. $1.50. 


POLITICAL 


IRELAND. 


Tropical Colonization. AN INTRODUCTION To THE STUDY oF THE QUESTION. 
> A -apagang IRELAND, author of * Demarariania,” ete With 10 historical 
charts. 


“T was particularly struck by the thorough and careful manver in which 
you have dealt with this intricate question. Your discussion of it seems to 


LITERATURE AND CRITICISM. 


CROSS. 
The Development of the English Novel. By 
Wiser L. Cross, Yale University. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.0. 
PEPYS. 


The Diary of Samuel Pepys. Edited by Henry 
B Waeattey, ¥.8.A. Vol. IX. Contiining Pe- 
pe ge and Index, concluding the work. 








oth, 12m0, $1.50 net. Ready in October. Sets 
in nine volumes. 


TARDE. 


Cloth, 12mo, $2.00. Mark BaLpwin. 


WINCHESTER. 


Principles of Literary Criticism. By Prof. C. T 
Winxcuester, Wesleyan Universit 


Cloth, tamo, $1.50. 
WAGER. 


The Seege of Troye. Edited from M. 8S. Har! 
525. With Introduction, Notes, and Glossaries 
by C. H. A. Wacer, PhD. (Yale), Meclivaine 
Professor of the English Language and Litera 
ture, Kenyon College. tamo, Cloth, $1.25 net. 


ECONOMY AND SOCIOLOGY. 


Social Laws. A translation of George Tarde’s “ Les Lois Socisles.” b 
Howarp C. Warren of Princeton University. With an introduction by J. 


Prof. Baldwin points out that in this little book are to be found 


me of great practical importance with regard to political issues that are the leading ideas of one of the most authoritative and distinguished writers 


coming to the front both in England and in the United States."—Pruf. Wm. 


Cunningham. 








Send for listof Fall Announcements by 


on sociology and social psycholoxzy, it bans in a way a summary of the 
themes of his larger works, a presentation of hi 


is scheme of ideas as a system. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


PUBLISHES TO-DAY: 





The Roman History of Appian of Alexandria 


Translated from the Greek by Horace Wuire, M.A., LL.D. With Maps and Illustrations, 


I. The Foreign Wars. 


II], The Civil Wars. 


Cloth, 8vo, $3.00 net. 


An a eaten record of Roman history, in general a continuation of that by Livy, but one of which no other accessi- 


ble version in 


nglish exists. He has given us matter of absorbing interest, and has preserved for us facts and documents of 


the greatest value which, but for him, would have been wholly lost. 





Volume I.—The Foreign Wars. 


The Translator’s Preface. 
The Manuscripts of Appian. 
Bibliography. 
Author’s Preface. 
Books I.-V.—Excerpta Concerning Kings, Con- 
‘cerning Italy, the Samnite History, the Gallic History, 
of Sicily and the Other Islands. 
VI.—The Wars in Spain, 
VII.—The Hannibalic War. 
Vill.—The Punic Wars. 
Excerpta on Numidian Affairs. 
IX,—Excerpta on Macedonian Aftairs. 
X.—The Illyrian Wars. 
XI.—The Syrian Wars. 
XII.—The Mithridatic Wars. 








Civil Wars. 


Books I.-V.—The Civil Wars. The volumes are 
illustrated with facsimiles of the original text, portraits of 
Scipio Africanus, L. Cornelius Sulla, L. Licinius 
Lucullus, Mithridates Eupator, Julius Caesar as Impera- 
tor and as Pontifex Maximus, Cicero, Gaius Marius, 
Mark Antony, Agrippa, Livia, Octavia, Pompey, and 
Augustus, both the full length statue now in the Vatican 
Museum and the bust known as the Young Octavius. 
With Maps of the Roman Empire, and of all the im- 
portant Campaigns. Occasional footnotes complete the 
critical apparatus, and a full Index makes reference to 
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addition to the well-known Boha Classical Library, in 
which are to be found English versions of many other- 
wise inaccessible classics. 
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The Week. 


Gen. Reeve of Minnesota adds his name 
to the now long list of American soldiers 
and sailors who have seen service in the 
Philippines, and who lay the blame of 
the wretched war on McKinley’s blun- 
dering policy. The suggestive interview 
with him published in the San Francisco 
Call, attesting the high capacity, in- 
telligence, and education of the Filipino 
leaders, is only an echo of Dewey and 
Lawton—of everybody, in fact, who 
has seen them at home, instead of ig- 
norantly railing at them from afar, like 
Gov. Roosevelt. Gen. Reeve had un- 
usual opportunities at Manila and Malo- 
los to study the Filipinos, and he speaks 
in strong condemnation of the proclama- 
tion which Otis, under McKinley’s or- 
ders, issued last January, and which 
treated them as if they were “half-civil- 
ized savages.” ‘“‘Conciliatory methods,” 
says this important witness, “would 
have prevented the war.” And he adds 
that Admiral Dewey has ‘‘on several oc- 
casions” stated that ‘‘a wise policy of 
conciliation would have averted the 
war.” All which is simply saying that 
we owe the war, with all its calamities 
and disgraces, to the dull politician in 
the White House, who thought last Janu- 
ary that he was an Olympian conqueror 
at whose nod the isles would smoke 
and the ends of the earth would 
tremble. 











One remark, interjected into the Call’s 
interview with Gen. Reeve by the re- 
porter who secured it, is very signifi- 
cant. It was, no doubt, made on a hint 
from the General, and is this: 

“Doubtless the American public would 
read with much interest a dispatch which 
Admiral Dewey cabled to the President last 
December in response to a message wired 


by the President requesting the Admiral’s 
views of the situation in the Philippines.” 


We have before spoken of the extra- 
ordinary pains which the President has 
taken to keep Congress and the people 
ignorant of Admiral Dewey’s views 
about the Philippines. He professes to 
want Congress to tell him what to do, 
but he gives Congress none of the in- 
formation that lies before him. Secrecy, 
garbled dispatches, and the censor 
are his ways of letting the dear people 
know what is going on. But he cannot 
for ever go on burrowing. Sooner or 
later the truth will come out. When 
Congress calls for Dewey’s dispatches 
they will have to be made public, or else 
their further concealment will be worse 
than publishing them. Suppose the Ad- 
miral himself calls for them? 





The historian of this epoch a half cen- 
tury or so hence will have an extraordi- 
nary picture to draw of the welcome 
which the “imperial city of New York’ 
is about to extend to Admiral Dewey. In 
the background will be the city itself, 
gay with banners and crowded to its ut- 
most limits with millions of enthusiastic 
and admiring people. In the foreground 
a committee of welcome, with Richard 
Croker as its most conspicuous figure! 
Was ever a great hero subjected to such 
treatment as that from his admiring 
countrymen? Was ever a great city call- 
ed upon to suffer the humiliation of 
having for its representative a man of 
that type? It is not necessary to spe- 
cify the leading qualities of Croker or 
the chief episodes in his career. They 
are known to all men. What honest 
man would take him by the hand or 
ask him into his house? What re- 
putable club in this city would permit 
him to become a member? Yet we force 
Admiral Dewey to take his hand and to 
treat him as worthy of his respect. No- 
thing could more clearly reveal the con- 
fused moral perceptions of this commu- 
nity than the general acquiescence in 
Croker’s selection for this position. 
When the average citizen has asked, 
“What good will it do to protest?” he 
has done all that he thinks it necessary 
for him to do in the emergency. We 
wonder that the Mayor did not ask 
Bishop Potter to stand by Croker’s side 
when Dewey should be received in the 
city’s name. 





Gov. Roosevelt cut a sorry figure in 
his attempt to force the G. A. R. to the 
head of the line of the Dewey parade. 
He was so eager to show his irrepressi- 
ble love for the veterans that he did 
not stop to ascertain whether as Govern- 
or he had any power in the matter, and 
was so eager to have the world know 
what he had done that he could not wait 
till his message to Gen. Roe had reached 
that officer, but hastened to the nearest 
county fair and told the farmers of it, 
thus making it very plain that his pas- 
sion for everybody who has been a 
“fighter’’ anywhere is closely associated 
with a passion to make political capital 
and endear himself to the “soldier vote.” 
The incident seems to emphasize, what 
his recent conduct in more ways than 
one has shown, that political ambition 
has obtained complete possession of him, 
and that his chief anxiety henceforth 
will be to do nothing which will offend 
the powerful forces in politics, be they 
machines, bosses, or professional vete- 
rans. 


Gov. Roosevelt had a great opportuni- 
ty as a life-long champion of civil-ser- 
vice reform to say a few earnest words 





on that subject in his Ohio speech, but 
we regret to notice that he missed it 
utterly. The Ohio platform, Gov. Roose 
velt must know, approved the Presi 
dent’s “backward step,” thus giving its 
support to a complete reversal of party 
policy. He is on record as saying that 
we shall fail in our efforts to rule our 
new possessions if we do not apply to 
our service in them the most rigorous 
civil-service-reform principles. It is true 
that he has said little or nothing on this 
point in his recent speeches, but. he has 
had no such provocation to speak out as 
he had in Ohio, for the party there is 
committed to imperialism with the spoils 
system. What becanie of our Governor's 
joy in a fight when he was confronted 
with this opportunity? “Oh, my country 
men, dare to be great,”’ he said to the 
farmers of his own State. How could 
he have shown more greatness than by 
standing up boldly in the face of the 
Ohio Republicans, and rebuking them 
for their conduct toward civil-service 
reform Is the duty of crushing the 
Filipinos so imperative that even civil- 
service reform, like the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution, must 
be sacrificed in order to bring it about? 


Hanna makes it plain that he will be 
at the front as the manager of the Re- 
publican campaign in Ohio. 
the Democratic boss and candidate of his 
party for Governor, has already assumed 
management of the canvass on the other 
side. There is a third factor in the con- 
test, and both Hanna and McLean are 
puzzled as to its importance. This is 
the independent candidacy for the Gov- 
ernorship of Mayor Jones of Toledo. 
The politicians in both of the old par- 
ties began by ridiculing the idea that 
there could be anything serious in this 
movement, but they grow less and less 
sure that it can be disregarded. About 
65,000 signatures have already been se- 
cured to the petitions requesting that 
Jones’s name be put upon the official 
ballot, and if every signer should really 
vote for the Toledo Mayor, as he engages 
to do, his candidacy might turn the 
scales in a close contest between the old 
parties, according as the bulk of his sup- 
port came from the Republicans or the 
Democrats. The general opinion has 
been that Jones would draw more largely 
from the class which usually votes the 
Democratic ticket, but it is quite con- 
ceivable that a good many Republicans, 
who are disgusted with a choice between 
tickets named by the two bosses, may 
conclude to cast their ballots this time 
for “the Golden Rule candidate.” 


McLean, 


The custom among Massachusetts 
Democrats, ever since national conven- 
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tions were introduced, has been to elect 
the delegates apportioned to the State 
by the call for such a national conven- 
tion through local conventions in the 
various Congressional districts, only the 
few delegates “at large’’ being named 
by a State convention, which was, of 
course, convened after the call for the 
national convention had been issued. In 
1896 the State convention for this pur- 
pose met on the 21st of April, and the 
district conventions at various dates 
during the next few weeks. The call for 
the Democratic national convention of 
1900 will not be issued for months, and 
yet George Fred Williams, the boss of 
the Democratic machine in Massachu- 
setts, insisted upon the perpetration of 
a double usurpation by his State con- 
vention on Thursday—the choice of dele- 
gates long before there is any warrant 
for their selection according to all party 
rules,and the naming of all the dele- 
gates for the various Congressional dis- 
tricts by a State gathering, for the first 
time in history. The platform of prin- 
ciples fitly complemented this revolu- 
tionary action. It explicitly reiterates 
“belief in the financial plank of the Chi- 
cago platform,” and renews the “demand 
for the free and unlimited coinage of 
both gold and silver at the ratio of 16 to 
1.” It pronounces the platform of the 
convention of 1896 a “political code writ- 
ten not for a year or for a single cam- 
paign, but for all time, being made up, 
as it is, of the fundamental principles of 
Democracy, upon the acceptance and en- 
forcement of which alone a free govern- 
ment of, by, and for the people can be 
maintained.” 





The rest of the platform is good, 
bad, and indifferent. The best part is 
that which characterizes the war in the 
Philippines as ‘a war of criminal ag- 
gression,” which is “wanton and need- 
less,” and “in violation of the principles 
of American constitutional liberty, not 
only because it is prosecuted by the Ad- 
ministration without the Congressional 
action which the Constitution prescribes, 
but because it is a denial of that right 
of self-government which, from. the 
day our forefathers faced the British at 
Concord bridge, has been a cardinal 
precept of American political philoso- 
phy’; and which ‘demands that to the 
Filipinos, as to the Cubans, shall be said 
to-day that they are and of right ought 
to be free and independent,” and ‘holds 
that such a declaration, coupled with the 
expression of the purposes of the United 
States to protect the islands from the 
assaults of any, foreign Power, would 
, speedily restore order, purge our na- 
tional. honor, of the stain put upon it by 
injustice. and. bad,,faith, and advance 
American (trade inj the far) Bast.’ 4.1 





It mew, looks,,as, though, each party 
was going to lose a. State, which, i4,qught 


, 








to carry in November, because of in- 
ternal quarrels. On general principles 
the Democrats should have recovered 
the Governorship in Kentucky without 
great difficulty, because, when they are 
united, they outnumber the Republicans. 
But the fight between Goebel and the 
anti-Goebel Democrats has become soa 
bitter that it is hard to see how the Re- 
publican candidate for Governor can fail 
to win, even though there is disaffection 
in his party. In Maryland, on the other 
hand, the Republicans ought to have 
stood the better chance this year, as 
their behavior since their success in 
electing the Governor four years ago on 
the whole warrants a continuation of 
public confidence. But the factional 
quarrel which has been raging between 
Senator Wellington and Gov. Lowndes 
has grown so bitter that there is at last 
an open split, and all the indications 
now are that the Democrats will carry 
the State. No question of principle 
seems to be involved, and the incident 
only illustrates how demoralizing the 
possession of power is apt to prove toa 
minority party which accidentally be- 
comes the majority. 





The conference on the subject of 
Trusts at Chicago a fortnight ago was 
followed last week by a gathering of 
Governors and Attorney-Generals at St. 
Louis to discuss anti-Trust measures. 
The chief promoter of this move- 
ment was Gov. Sayers of Texas, who is 
one of the bitterest enemies of Trusts 
in the country. His professed object was 
to get together the executives and law 
officers of the various States throughout 
the Union, and to have them agree upon 
a line of common action. Democratic 
Governors and Attorney-Generals in the 
South generally fell in with the idea, but 
Republican officials as a rule were rather 
shy of the conference. Nobody went to 
St. Louis from any _ State east 
of the Alleghanies, and the only 
Republican officials from the whole 
country who appeared were the 
Attorney-General of Indiana, Gov. Shaw 
of Iowa, and Gov. Pingree of Michigan-- 
if the last named can be regarded as be- 
longing to any but the Pingree party. 
The second session of the conference 
was enough to show the hopelessness of 
expecting united action from such 
a body. In the afternoon Gov. Shaw of 
Iowa ridiculed the speech made by Gov. 
Stephens of Missouri in the morning, and 
announced that he was going home, as 
the Republican Attorney-General of In- 
diana did a little later. 





When it came to the stage of framing 
resolutions, the conference roared as 
gently as any sucking dove. It was re- 
solved that any attempted monopolization 
oT restraint of, trade should be “‘adequate- 
Jy and, fully;’, defined as a crime. That 
jexpedient,,has been tried thoroughly, 





with well-known results. It was also re- 
solved that every State should pass laws 
for “the adequate and proper control” of 
corporations. There is no novelty in 
this proposition. Reports from corpora- 
tions to the State and examinations by 
State officers were recommended—an- 
other well-tried experiment. A further 
resolution was to the effect that no cor- 
poration should be allowed to do busi- 
ness in any State if it was not empower- 
ed to do business in the State where it 
was chartered. It can scarcely be con- 
tended that monopoly will be checked by 
any such restraint as this. Equally fu- 
tile is the resolution that no corporation 
shall be formed by another corporation, 
or own stock in a competing corporation; 
and the same is true of the prohibition 
of the: holding office or stock in one 
corporation by the officers of another, 
“engaged in a similar or competitive 
business, the object or result of which is 
to create a monopoly.” All the resolu- 
tions adopted, it is not unfair to say, 
were simply puerile in character, so far 
as they were not mere restatements of 
existing laws. Not much was expected 
from this gathering, but even the sound 
and fury with which it opened gave 
place to familiar platitudes at its close. 
The country must obtain deliverance 
from monopolies through other cham- 
pions than these Governors. 





There is great jubilation among the 
Sheehanites over their success in wrest- 
ing control from the Crokerites in the 
Ninth District, and some of them go so 
far as to claim that Croker’s power as 
boss has been broken. We hope this 
will prove to be the case—not that Shee- 
han as a leader is to be preferred to 
Croker, but because we hail with joy 
anything that looks like a rupture of the 
Tammany organization. There is a fa- 
miliar saying about the dues of honest 
men in such crises which is applicable 
here. Croker’s chief source of power has 
been his control of the patronage of the 
city, and the consequent belief among his 
followers that if they were to quarrel 
with him their means of subsistence 
would be cut off. If Sheehan and other 
recalcitrants can show that this is not 
the case, that a Tammany man can 
brave Croker’s displeasure and still get 
a living out of the city in one way or 
another, a serious revolt may come at 
any time, for Croker has been so hog- 
gish in his demands for the profits of 
the business that he has made a great 
many enemies in the organization. It is 
only a question of time when the split 
will come, for no party ever yet had pa- 
tronage to satisfy everybody in it. 





It is difficult to comment with the re- 
spect due to the bench upon the remark- 
able exhibition which was made before 
the Mazet Committee on Monday. One 
after another, eleven justices of our Su- 
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preme Court took the witness chair and 
told how much money they had paid 
down in cash in return for a nomination, 
the prices ranging from $3,500 to $10,000, 
and to sums which the witnesses were 
unable to recall precisely. The greater 
number of them had paid the money 
direct to Tammany Hall or to Croker. 
We are quite ready to accept the word 
of these justices that their conduct on 
the bench has not been influenced by 
this transaction. We are also quite 
ready to give full weight to the reasons 
they advance in extenuation of the 
payments as “contributions” to the ne- 
cessary expenses of the campaign. We 
are quite ready also to look upon them 
as the unwilling victims of a bad sys- 
tem, which is the natural outgrowth of 
the corrupt politics of a great city. But 
when all has been said in their defence 
that can be said, what are the exact 
facts in the case? Who is the man who 
fixes the price that shall be paid, and 
what is the price paid for? Everybody 
knows that during the past ten or fifteen 
years the price has been fixed by the boss 
of Tammany Hall, and has been fixed, 





~-- 
|; ments during the Spanish war without 


certification from the Civil-Service 


Commission. 





So little has yet been done in this 
country toward the protection of our 
forests that any step in this direction, in 
whatever part of the United States, is 
cause for national satisfaction. Six years 
ago some public-spirited citizens of 
Pennsylvania induced the Legislature to 
authorize the appointment of a Forestry 
Commission, and Gov. Pattison, himself 
a Democrat, selected as its head Dr. Jo- 
seph T. Rothrock, a Republican, who 
was universally admitted to be the best 
man for the place. Two years later, 
when a single Commissioner of Forestry 
was given charge of the matter, Gov. 
Hastings appointed Dr. Rothrock, with 
the approval of all good citizens. Under 
his leadership, acts have been passed by 


| the Legislature for the creation of forest 


not on the nomination, but on the cer- | 


tainty of election. Croker, no more than 
Kelly before him, sells the nomination— 


the guarantee of election to it. 


ly clear if we suppose for a moment that 
judges are appointed rather than elect- 
ed, and that each Supreme Court jus- 
tice pays Gov. Roosevelt a fixed sum for 
his place, the sum going into the cam- 
paign fund as a contribution to the ex- 
penses of the election. There are no le- 
gitimate campaign expenses which justi- 
fy for a moment such assessments as the 
justices paid. The simple fact is that 
their position is regarded as one of the 
prizes of politics, as a “good thing” or 
“plum,” and the boss and the organiza- 
tion demand a percentage of its salary 
as the condition of granting it. 





Something seems to have been saved 
from the wreck caused by President Mc- 
Kinley’s order “taking the starch out” 
of the civil-service law. One of the 
worst changes authorized by the Exe- 
cutive was the permission given for per- 
sons holding temporary appointments 
at Washington to secure permanent 
places without passing a competitive ex- 
amination. The Attorney-General, how- 
ever, has given an opinion that the 
amendment to rule 8 applies only to 
those persons holding temporary ap- 
pointments who had been certified by the 
Civil-Service Commission for such tem- 
porary appointment. This shuts out 
from the possibility of transfer to the 
permanent rolls nearly all the large 
number of persons on the temporary 
rolls of the War and Treasury Depart- 
ments, who supposed that they were 
sure of their places, as they were ap- 
pointed by the heads of these depart- 





reservations at the headwaters of the 
State’s chief rivers, and for the purchase 
by the State of unsettled lands sold for 
taxes, with a view to creating forest re- 
servations out of them, while a body of 
fire wardens has been established to pro- 
tect the forests from burning. On every 


he sells the seat on the bench through | PUblic ground, Dr. Rothrock deserved 
The na- | reappointment when his term expired. | 
ture of this transaction becomes perfect- | But, although a Republican in his opi- 


nions, he is no politician, and hungry 
office-seekers clamored for his place as 
a reward for their services to the party 
or the machine. There was fear that 
the Quay Governor would yield to these 
demands, but he has happily disappoint- 


| ed the public by commissioning Dr. Roth- 


rock for another four years. The advo- 
cates of forestry reform throughout the 
country will be encouraged by this evi- 
dence that the movement has already 
grown strong enough to command the 
respect of the politicians. 





As the Transvaal case is left by the 
latest official dispatches, England has 
now sponged the slate clean, and is to 
draw up entirely new proposals (the po- 
lite name for a demand with guns be- 
hind it). This is unfortunate, as the 
two governments were within a hair’s 
breadth of complete agreement. If, ask- 
ed Kriiger, I give you the five years’ 
franchise and a fair proportion of seats 
in the Raad, will you be contented, and 
will you let me alone thereafter? Both 
Sir Alfred Milner and the British Agent 
at Pretoria answered that, on those 
terms, they thought it safe to say that 
Great Britain would not, in fact, inter- 
fere any further. But Kriiger request- 
ed a positive agreement not to interfere 
again, and on that the whole thing broke 
down. It was just the distinction be- 
tween, “I do not intend to interfere,” 
and “I agree not to interfere.” Surely, a 
fair adjustment of the inconsequential 
difference could have been made by ne- 
gotiators more anxious to be generous 
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and keep the peace than to stickle for 
trifles. 
gling over an 


But now the two sides are wran- 
veracity—most 
dangerous of themes for diplomats—and 
the British cabinet is beginning all over 
again. 
but does not 
Probably 


issue of 


The resulting situation is ugly, 


necessarily mean war. 
Kriiger will make the needed 
last moment. But 


what a villain he is not to take the ad- 


concessions at the 


English correspondents in 
Natal, and strike the first blow, as they 
are so anxious to have him, so that they 
may then go in and kill him with a 


good conscience! 


The most trenchant comment on the 
old-age pension movement that has yet 
appeared is the resolution unanimously 
adopted by the recent Trade-Union Con- 
gress in England. This pension scheme 
has been supported by some well-mean- 
ing people, such as the editors of the 
Spectator, because it was so carefully 
To concede any more would be 
going straight to destruction; but to pen- 
sion only deserving people above sixty- 
five years of age, who have done their 
best to avoid the workhouse, would be 
an inexpensive concession and all that 


could reasonably be demanded. The 
Trade-Union Congress gave its hearty 
approval to the old-age pension idea, 


demanded modifications, 
which what the movement will 
lead to when it is once started. In the 
first place, it was resolved that no scheme 
would be acceptable to the workers of 
the country which limited pensions to 
those who were thrifty, or which disre- 
garded “the inability of a large propor- 
tion of the industrious and deserving 
poor to make provision ‘for the future.” 
Moreover, the age-limit was set too 
high; every one more than sixty years 
old ought to have a pension. Further- 
more, whoever became incapacitated 
from following his or her employment 
should receive a pension from the time 
when the disability began. The expense 
of this enlarged scheme was to be met by 
a properly graduated income-tax, which 
would compel the rich to do their duty 
in helping the poor. This congress pro- 
fesses to represent not far from a million 
voters, and their resolutions might well 
cause the most ardent advocates of old- 
age pensions to hesitate before they in- 
troduce an innovation which is escaping 
from their control as soon as it is for- 
mulated. We know in this country what 
a frightful power for evil a body of pen- 
sioners can become. They nearly bank- 
rupted the Treasury under President 
Harrison, and if one country could ever 
learn from the experience of another, 
England might well consider our plight. 
But this policy of “doles” has been held 
out to the English people, and neither 
party now dares to pronounce against !t. 
It will probably compel the retrenchment 
of military expenses, but otherwise its 
results can be only mischievous. 


some 
show 
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THE PHILIPPINE MURDER’ WILL 
OUT. 

President McKinley’s policy of secrecy 
and suppression, garbling and the cen- 
sor, in respect of the Philippines, is be- 
ginning to bear its inevitable fruit. Such 
head-in-the-sand stupidity was sure, 
sooner or later, to get a tremendous 
blow @ posteriori, like the one Carlyle 
described, at the end of his ‘Cromwell,’ 
as falling upon the British ostrich-pub- 
lic. If there is one thing the American 
public will not stand, it is being delibe- 
rately lied to by its rulers. If there 
is one thing which no system of mili- 
tary discipline or official terrorism can 
long force American officers to do, it is 
to suppress facts in order to conceal 
blunders. ‘‘Leakages’’ are sure to occur. 
“Indiscretions” are certain to be com- 
mitted. The harder the President 
squats on the safety-valve, the higher 
will he be blown when the explosion 
does take: place. 

The latest revelations, in the shape of 
letters from naval officers of high rank 
serving on the Asiatic station, were 
printed (without comment) in Sunday’s 
Tribune, and make a melancholy wreck 
of the Administration version of the 
situation in the Philippines. What has 
been the McKinley picture of affairs 
there? Why, it has represented the army 
and navy and the Philippine Commis- 
sion working together in perfect har- 
mony; all good natives on our side; 
the insurgents nothing but bandits and 
cut-throats, whose only encouragement 
came from miserable traitors in this 
country. But the truth has been trick- 
ling out from time to time, and has 
now swollen to a stream of such volume 
that it has completely swept away the 
mass of deception and _ prevarication 
which the Government at Washington 
has tried to impose on the people. We 
have learned, little by little, that Ad- 


miral Dewey and all the higher naval 
officers were opposed to the war, which 
they considered entirely unnecessary; 


that they have thought it as blundering- 
ly conducted as it was needlessly 
brought on; and that they have burned 
with shame azd indignation at the “‘ly- 
ing reports,’ as Dewey called them to 
Otis’s face, which that General, under 
orders from Washington, has sent home 
60 as not to “hurt” McKinley. We have 
also learned that the officers of the navy, 
and all the members of the Philippine 
Commission except Otis, fully recognize 
the fitness of the Filipinos to govern 
themselves; and that there now exists, 
outside the patch of land our troops 
hold, a “strong and perfect” control by 
an insurgent government. Instead of 
entire agreement among Americans on 
the spot, we have discovered that there 
were all along sharp dissensions, both 
as to the proper policy and its execution; 
the difference becoming so acute that 
Dewey at one time threatened to seize 
Otis’s gunboats as “a menace to the 





public safety.” All ‘these disclosures 
make it highly probable that Admiral 
Dewey is really coming home in disgust, 
desiring to sever himself from a policy 
which he regards as Ossa heaped on Pe- 
lion in the way of blunders. . 

Of almost equal deadly effect with 
these naval letters to the soi-disant im- 
perialist Tribune is an interview with 
Otis published the same day in the un- 
mistakably imperialist Sun. The stuff 
he talks in it is of such incredible folly 
that he ought to be, and probably will 
be, made by angry orders from Wash- 
ington to repudiate it. He speaks of the 
natives having a silly “craze” for inde- 
pendence; says that it would be a mis- 
take to put down the insurrection “too 
soon” (which he _ certainly has not 
done), as the natives will speedily be 
sick of the independence for which they 
are ready to lay down their lives; and 
warns the American Congress above all 
not to meddle with him in any parti- 
cular, not to do anything by way of con- 
ciliatory legislation to heal what is fast 
becoming the open sore in the Philip- 
pines, which the ignorance and pride of 
our rulers have created to take the place 
of Livingstone’s open sore of Africa. 
Talk about anti-imperialist tracts! These 
two publications of the imperialist press 
on one day—of the naval officers’ letters 
and the Otis interview—are the most 
powerful documents that could possibly 
be issued by the Anti-Imperialist 
League. ; 


And everybody will suspect that the 
worst has not been told. When we catch 
a man lying in one particular, we be- 
lieve he has been lying in all. The fact 
is that the President, by keeping back 
the truth, has only made it more fatal 
for him when it does see the light. How 
many dispatches of Dewey’s has he lock- 
ed up at Washington? All we know is 
that he has not published one, except 
those of naval routine, since the Paris 
treaty. Schurman had to speak out in 
self-defence; suppose Dewey should? 
When Congress meets and demands all 
the dispatches, will not Mr. McKinley 
then appear very like a man sitting on 
a voleano® What we say is that he is 
already reaping the fruits of his policy 
of suppression, and that they will sure- 
ly grow more bitter as time goes on. 

Another thing to be said in the light 
of all these accumulating revelations is, 
that they show afresh the immense folly 
of trying to treat the Philippine question 
as if it were simply one for military 
force. “I ask myself,” said John Mor- 
ley, ‘whether the man with the sword, 
blundering in and slashing at the knots 
that patient statesmen ought to have 
untied, is not responsible for half the 
worst catastrophes in the political his- 
tory of Europe.”” We have had the blun- 
dering swordsman; now let us have the 
patient statesman. The knot is now a 
hard one to untie, but slashing at it with 
the sword is the remedy of incurable 





boys, like Gov. Roosevelt. He and his 
little playmates discuss the whole ques- 
tion in purest nursery fashion. The Fili- 
pinos are “bad”; all who do not agree 
that they ought to be killed are “trai- 
tors,” and would “dishonor” the Ameri- 
can flag; what we must do is to cry out 
with Metternich, ‘““My God! how right I 
am and how wrong all the rest are!” 
But the Philippine difficulty has long 
since passed out of the scope of a man 
who 
‘*___ hears loud oracles and talks with gods.’’ 


We have had enough of brute force and 
blundering; let us try patient statesman- 
ship; let us, despite the warnings of Gen. 
Otis, ask the American people, through 
their representatives in Congress, what 
they think, what they would see done. 








STATUS OF OUR CONQUESTS. 


The country has shown great patience 
in awaiting some final determination of 
the status of the territory ceded by 
Spain. To the ordinary mind it would 
seem clear that Porto Rico became a 
part of the United States on the rati- 
fication of the treaty by which it was 
ceded. The Administration, however, 
became aware, as soon as it had acquired 
title to this island, that it had acquired 
at the same time some of the most 
alarming political difficulties that could 
possibly be imagined. If Porto Rico was 
part of the United States, it would fol- 
low that no duties could be imposed on 
merchandise transported thence to other 
parts of the country, or thither from oth- 
er parts of the country, nor could any 
duties be levied in Porto Rico on imports 
from foreign countries except such as 
were prescribed by the general tariff 
enacted by Congress. We need not dwell 
at present on what this would mean to 
the beet-sugar industry in the Western 
States or the tobacco-growers of the 
East. The Administration knew very 
well what trouble would arise on this 
score, and it has helplessly let matters 
drift, hoping for something to turn up 
which would solve the problem. Mean- 
while it has collected duties in Porto 
Rico which are unquestionably illegal, 
except on the supposition that Porto 
Rico is not in the United States. Where 
it belongs, if not there, no one ventures 
to state; but the existence of the Repub- 
lican Administration depends on its 
maintaining that, although Spain ceded 
Porto Rico to the United States and the 
United States accepted the cession, and 
although Spanish sovereignty is abso- 
lutely extinguished there and that of 
our own Government replaces it, some- 
how Porto Rico is not included in our 
country. 

This fiction is convenient so long as 
it can be preserved, but it is quite in- 
credible that it can survive the exami- 
nation of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. International law no more 
than common law recognizes the seat of 
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a title as in nubibus. Porto Rico be- 
longeé to Spain, and if it no longer be- 
longs to her, it must belong to us. There 
is no intermediate state during which 
ceded territory belongs nowhere. On 
this point, and on the question of the 
legality of duties, our Supreme Court 
long since laid down the law so positive- 
ly and so conclusively as to make it im- 
possible for any different decision to find 
support either in law or in reason. In 
the case of Cross et al. vs. Harrison, 
which Mr. Winslow Warren of Boston 
has lately brought to public attention, 
the circumstances were in all material 
respects parallel with those which now 
prevail regarding Porto Rico. In that 
case an action was brought to recover 
duties paid on goods imported into Cali- 
fornia during the period between the 
treaty with Mexico in 1848 and the for- 
mal establishment of a civil government 
by Congress. During part of this pe- 
riod a military government existed, suc- 
ceeded, when peace was made, by a de- 
facto government. The military govern- 
ment collected duties according to an ar- 
bitrary war tariff, but the de-facto gov- 
ernment collected them under the tariff 
of the United States. 

The decision of the Supreme Court 
substantially adopted the position taken 
by Mr. Buchanan, as Secretary of State. 
He declared that so long as war con- 
tinued, the military government had 
power to levy duties or do any act which 
any government might do, according to 
the recognized principles of internation- 
al law. So now, so long as the war with 
Spain lasted, our military government in 
Porto Rico had the same powers. But, 
Mr. Buchanan continued, by the conclu- 
sion of the treaty of peace the military 
government which was established under 
the laws of war ceased to derive its au- 
thority from this source of power. Nev- 
ertheless, as some government was in 
dispensable “on the great ground of ne- 
cessity,” it became the government of 
California de facto. And so, as we say 
now, the government of Porto Rico ceas- 
ed to be a military government as soon 
as peace was made, but became, and is, 
a de-facto government. 

What, now, are the powers of this de- 
facto government? Let us hear what 
was held fifty years ago: 

“This government de facto will, of course, 
exercise no power inconsistent with the 
provisions of the Constitution of the United 
States, which is the supreme law of the 
land. For this reason, no import duties can 
be levied in California on articles of 
growth, produce, or manufacture of the 
United States, as no such duties can be im- 
posed in any other part of our Union on the 
productions of California. Nor can new 
duties be charged in California upon such 
foreign productions as have already paid 
duties in any of our ports of entry. for the 


obvious reason that California is within the 
territory of the United States.” 


With the substitution of “Porto Rico” 
for “California,” this statement of the 
situation in regard to tariff duties is 
precisely accurate to-day. The plaintiff 
in the case cited contended that the 


duties collected were illegal because the 
laws of a ceded country, including those 
of trade, remained unchanged until the 
new sovereignty of it changed them, and 
this Congress had not done. This con- 
tention was rejected by the court on the 
ground that 


“By the ratification of the treaty, Cali- 
fornia became a part of the United States. 
And as there is nothing differently stipulated 
in the treaty with respect to commerce, it be- 
came instantly bound and privileged by the 
laws which Congress had passed to raise a 
revenue from duties on imports and ton- 
nage. . . . The sovereignty of a nation 
regulates trade with foreign nations, and 
none can be carried on except as the sov- 
ereignty permits it to be done. In our situ- 
ation, that sovereignty is the constitutional 
delegation to Congress of the power ‘to re- 
gulate commerce with foreign nations, and 
among the several States, and with the In- 
dian tribes.’ ”’ 


We presume it will not be contended 
that the war with Spain still continues, 
and if it does not, the government of 
Porto Rico is no longer a military gov- 
ernment, but a provisional or de-facto 
government such as prevailed in Cali- 
fornia after peace was declared. That, 
be it remembered, was composed of mili- 
tary officers, and its personnel was not 
changed by the termination of the war. 
But its nature was changed, and from 
the moment the treaty of peace was 
published, the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States came into effect in all ter- 
ritory ceded to it. The principle is de- 
clared by the court to be established 
that 

“The ratification of the treaty made Cal- 
ifornia a part of the United States, and, 
as soon as it became so, the territory be- 
came subject to the acts which were in 
force to regulate commerce with the United 
States, after those had ceased which had 
been instituted for its regulation as a bel- 
ligerent right.’’ 

That principle is the only one that can 
be admitted to-day as either law or com- 
mon sense. 





— ---—-- 
CUBAN snwevnenied 

Nearly nine months have passed since 
the control of Cuba was taken over from 
Spain by the American officers appoint- 
ed to be in charge of the temporary mili- 
tary government. Many details of their 
work and plans have been made public 
from time to time, but the first com- 
prehensive and official account of what 
has been done in the Department of 
Havana we have only now in the “An- 
nual Report” of Gen. Ludlow, its Mili- 
tary Governor. It is for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1899, though many of 
the statistics are brought down a month 
or two later. Making every allowance 
for official optimism, for possible ex- 
aggeration at one point or another, for 
mistakes ignored and friction passed 
over, it is a wonderful record. Intelli- 
gence, energy, and honesty were never 
more advantageously seen at work; and 
the entire achievement is a striking tri- 
bute to the efficiency of our officers and 





men, and of the coéperating Cubans, to 
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whose labors are due the magic trans 
formation of Havana. 





First and foremost comes the sanitary 
rescue of the city. Long a monument 
of hygienic neglect and a pest-hole in 
summer, it had become in 1897 and 189s, 
through the horrors of the reconcentra 
cién and the crowding of Spanish troops, 
a very antechamber of death. To make 
matters worse, the Spanish officials in 
the last days of their paralytic rule left 
off even their feeble attempts to care 
for the public health; they suspended 
the cleaning of the streets, abandoned 
the hospital service, and spent their 
time “gutting the public buildings and 
offices, including hospitals and asylums, 
stripping them bare of records, appara- 
tus, and belongings, ripping out every 
thing that could be torn loose, and sell- 


ing everything, even infected clothing 
and bedding from the hospitals, that 
would bring a peseta in cash.” The 


physical condition of the city, when the 
Americans took charge, it is not strange 

to find Gen. Ludlow describing as 
“frightful.” 


The task laid upon him and his able 
and faithful staff of officers (to whom 
he makes throughout the warmest ac- 
knowledgments) was both general and 
specific. They must attend immediately 
to the misery which moaned all about 
them. They must feed the starving, 
care for the neglected sick, rescue the 
remaining reconcentrados from their 
gutters and pits. Order must also be at 
once established, a vigilant and honest 
police force organized, and all the muni 
cipal machinery reclaimed from the 
wreck in which the Spanish had left it. 
These were the obvious and pressing du 
ties, and they were discharged with great 
promptness and vigor, and on the whole 
with conspicuous success. In these gene- 
ral remedial measures there was, of 
course, involved a marked improvement 
in sanitary conditions; but a great deal 
of attention was given directly to the 
question of the city’s health, and in 
what has been done to affect that so 
astonishingly for the better we have a 
veritable triumph. 

Cleaning up and keeping clean was the 
single motto. Havana has been sitting 
complacently on her heaps of filth for 
three centuries, like another Tiflis or 
Omdurman. Under American occupa- 
tion she has been scoured and disin- 
fected as never before in her history. 
The result is that she is healthier than 
ever before in her history. Making the 
comparison with the normal years 1890- 
95, we find the general death-rate low- 
ered, and, in particular, the deaths from 
yellow fever brought to a smaller figure 
than in any given period of the same 
length since official records were kept 
Up to September 1 there had been only 
twenty deaths from yellow fever, as 
against a yearly average of nearly 400 
from 1890 to 1895. And so promnt and 





sure had been the process of isolation 
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that not one case of the fever was known 
to have come by direct infection. Only 
three deaths from this disease had oc- 
curred among the 3,000 American sol- 
diers; the Spanish troops had lost thou- 
sands, by pure neglect, as is now evident. 

Gen. Ludlow is very cautious in draw- 
ing conclusions from the extraordinary 
success of this first campaign against 
yellow fever in Havana. Its results, he 
admits, while “immensely encouraging,” 
are “in no sense conclusive.” He recog- 
nizes, with the late Col. Waring, the fact 
that Havana can expect complete immu- 
nity from yellow-fever epidemics only af- 
ter the adoption of ‘fa complete sewer 
system.” Still, the great value of a tho- 
rough and persistent cleansing of acces- 
sible surfaces has been demonstrated, 
and has a hundred times paid for the 
cost of the experiment. That the street- 
broom and the disinfecting spray alone 
should have reduced the Havana death- 
rate to about the normal for a city of 
its size in the temperate zone, and kept 
down yellow fever actually below what 
it has been in Key West, so that Havana 
is proudly quarantining against Ameri- 
can and Mexican Gulf ports—this is the 
great sanitary feat which cannot over- 
come us like a summer cloud without 
our special wonder. As for the Ameri- 
can soldiers whose skill and devotion 
have wrought the change, they have 
faced dangers, as Gen. Ludlow says of 
some of the officers of his command, 
“equal to those of battle,’ and they are 
as much entitled to the thanks of their 
countrymen as if they had won a great 
victory—as, indeed, they have. 

We have not space to dwell on the 
other features of the report, important 
as many of them are. The best testi- 
mony tothe success of the American ad- 
ministration of Cuba is the fact that its 
results are breaking down the native op- 
position which manifested itself so free- 
ly at the beginning. Gen. Ludlow writes 
in the heartiest way of the readiness of 
Cubans to help on the work of renovat- 
ing their island, and there is plenty of 
independent evidence to the same effect. 
‘What a change!” said La Discusién, the 
other day, in contrasting the appearance 
of city and people under American rule 
with what it used to be under the Span- 
jard. And that stoutest of pro-Spanish 
newspapers, the Diario de la Marina, 
could only say, apropos of Gen. Lud- 
low’s recent order providing schools and 
teachers for the $5,000 neglected chil- 
dren of Havana, that it was a lasting 
reproach to Spain that such an order 
was necessary, and that it could not but 
be received by the people as a “ben- 
dici6n de Dios.” 


RAILROAD POOLS AND COMBINA- 
TIONS. 

The question whether or not the Bos- 

ton and Albany Railroad shall be leased 

to the New York Central is arousing 


, 





earnest discussion in New England, but 
it is of much more than local interest. 
There is apparently an opportunity to 
experiment in the ownership of a rail- 
road by the State, owing to the option 
of purchase inserted in the original 
charter of this road, but the agitation 
in favor of exercising this option seems 
likely to accomplish little. The State 
of Massachusetts has experimented 
twice in railroad-building. It sank more 
than thirty millions in making a road 
under Hoosac Mountain, with very in- 
adequate returns, and its connection with 
the old Boston, Hartford and Erie Rail- 
road wasin all respects unfortunate. 
The recollection of these experiences is 
so fresh in the minds of many_ people 
as to make them averse to any further 
experiments in this direction. The man- 
agement of the Boston and Albany Road 
may be changed, but it will probably not 
pass into the hands of the State of 
Massachusetts. 


The fact that a majority of stockhold- 
ers are opposed to the lease offered by 
the New York Central Road signifies 
more than that they wish to get better 
terms for their property than are now 
proposed. Very strong reasons are ad- 
vanced in support of the view that the 
property is undervalued, but they are 
met with arguments of equal force, and 
only the future can decide. Were it a 
mere matter of dollars and cents, the 
lease would probably be accepted. But 
there is a good deal of sentiment in the 
matter. The Boston and Albany Road 
is peculiarly a Massachusetts road, very 
little of it lying outside of the State, 
and there is a genuine reluctance to 
have the management pass out of the 
State. Very possibly there might be some 
improvements in the operation of the 
road under a different management, but 
there is a strong feeling in favor of hav- 
ing the direction of a railroad in the 
hands of citizens of the State in which 
it lies. When directors are residents 
they are influenced much more by pub- 
lic opinion than when they are absent. 
“Absentee” landlords have been the 
cause of endless mischief and complaint 
in Ireland and elsewhere, and absentee 
ownership of railroads has in many 
of our States made trouble. The people 
of the newer States have been persuad- 
ed, rightly or wrongly, that they were 
being exploited by Eastern and foreign 
capitalists, who cared for nothing ex- 
cept large returns on their investments, 
and they have countenanced a great 
deal of hasty and pernicious legislation. 
They knew that they might hurt them- 
selves, but they were indifferent to that, 
provided they could hurt the absent 
capitalists. In some States, certain 
railroads are bitterly hated because it is 
believed that the interests of other com- 
munities are more favored by the man- 
agers, and legislative corruption is sure 
to arise under such conditions. 


We do not mean to suggest that the 





managers of the New York Central Road 
would discriminate against Massachu- 
setts interests. It would be presumptive- 
ly for their advantage to make as much 
as they could out of their lease, and if 
they failed to encourage local industries 
they would lose by it. The New York 
Central Road has itself been carried 
through several hard struggles by means 
of its Jocal business, and the Boston and 
Albany Road depends much on this traf- 
fic. But there is always the possibility 
that some outside exigency, some re- 
mote purpose, may compel a disregard of 
the interests of Massachusetts, if the 
management of the Boston and Albany 
Road be in the hands of men whose 
principal interests lie elsewhere. It is 
within the bounds of possibility that 
rate-wars may break out between the 
trunk lines. Such things have happened 
in the past, and it is conceivable, if not 
probable, that they may happen again. 
The New York Central Road might feel 
obliged to carry Western freight to New 
York city at very low rates, possibly for 
less than cost. But for that very reason 
it might feel it necessary to obtain all 
the revenue it could from the Boston and 
Albany Road. It might keep up its rates 
there, to the disadvantage of Boston 
merchants, and reduce its expenses, to 
the injury of the communities along its 
line. 


Such considerations affect the minds 
of some, at least, of the stockholders of 
the Boston and Albany Road, and they 


bring out clearly the mischievous results - 


of the prohibition of pools or traffic con- 
tracts by the Government of the United 
States. These prohibitions are intended 
to stimulate competition, but, instead, 
they stimulate combination. Traffic 
agreements continue to be made, but, as 
they are illegal, they cannot be very defi- 
nitely formulated, nor can they be en- 
forced if either party chooses to violate 
them. Yet such agreements are neces- 
sary in the operation of a system of rail- 
roads, and the inconveniences of doing 
business illegally are so great as to make 
the consolidation of railroads imperative. 
The New York Central Road, for in- 
stance, wishes to lease the Boston and 
Albany, because in no other way can it 
insure the continuance of its. traffic 
agreements with that road. The United 
States Supreme Court has so construed 
the law as to make permanent traffic 
agreements impracticable. Were the law 
amended so as to legalize such contracts, 
it is quite conceivable that the two rail- 
roads might insure the attainment of 
those results which can now be obtained 
only by combination. Such an arrange- 
ment would maintain the present situa- 
tion, which is not unsatisfactory in it- 
self, but only in its uncertainty. The 
people of Massachusetts could then re- 
tain the benefits, sentimental or other- 
wise, of local management, while the 
through traffic could be conducted un- 
der conditions of permanent stability, 
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which would be as advantageous for the 
business community as for the railroads. 





THE PSYCHOLOGY OF HERR 
QUARCKE. 


We were well content last week to 
print Prof. Miinsterberg’s letter without 
comment, feeling sure that our readers 
would discern the quality of his soi- 
disant German Liberalism, and his fit- 
ness to mediate between the democratic 
elements of this country and the Father- 
land. His adroit extenuations of des- 
potic attacks on freedom of expression 
in Germany could be felt in spite of their 
covering up with question-begging phrase 
or epithet. Who could rest satisfied with 
the summary, “Mommsen called Bis- 
marck in a stump speech a swindler, 
and Bismarck brought Mommsen before 
the court”? Assuredly, not he who 
thinks the charge appropriate enough to 
the inspirer of the “reptile press” with 
bogus news and vile insinuations for his 
political ends. Or, again, is it a receipt 
in full to the truth of history to say that 
“Geffcken published the diary of the 
Crown Prince and committed by that, 
in Bismarck’s opinion, the crime of high 
treason”? And what calm ignoring of 
English license to criticise the character 
and acts of the sovereign lurks in the 
inquiry, “Can these same intelligent 
Americans doubt that the protection 
against direct degrading insult is an or- 
ganic part of every monarchy?” We 
italicise the assumption which is the re- 
fuge of tyranny. 

That this is a habit of mind with 
Prof. Miinsterberg appears in his treat- 
ment of our reply to his proposition that 
“to insult the President cannot be called 
freedom at all.” We had asked: “Is it 
freedom when an editor is sent to prison 
for four months for commenting on the 
Emperor’s speech at the opening of Par- 
liament?” 

“Certainly,” rejoins the Professor, “that 
is not freedom; but, fortunately, it never 
has happened and never can happen in Ger- 
many. No one has ever been prosecuted for 
‘commenting,’ if the word is not extended 
to include every kind of insulting attack or 
an infamous insinuation of mean motives.” 

It therefore becomes proper to con- 
sider the case of Herr Quarck, to which 
we alluded. This editor of the Social- 
Democratic Volksstimme of Frankfort 
was reckless enough to criticise in his 
paper the speech from the throne last 
December. We do not say “comment 
upon,” partly in deference to Prof. 
Miinsterberg, and partly because the im- 
mediate source of our information, a 
Liberal organ in Berlin, uses the word 
kritisirt. His criticism was not favor- 
able—in fact, was very adverse, or sehr 
abfallig, according to our authority. 
This, to Prof. Miinsterberg, connotes “‘in- 
sulting attack,” “infamous insinuation of 
mean motives.” Perhaps it does in fact. 
At all events, Herr Quarck was promptly 
prosecuted for leze-majesty, and sen- 
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tenced, as we said, to four months’ im- 
prisonment. The infatuated man took 
an appeal to the Supreme Court, or 
Reichsgericht, which confirmed the low- 
er court, and bolstered its decision with 
a novel distinction whose refinement is 
worthy of the schoolmen. We quote the 
text as we find it in the Berlin Nation of 
July 15: 

“The Penal Chamber rightly proceeds from 
the fact that the Emperor, even when con- 
veying the sentiments of the confederate 
governments, may at the same time be ex- 
pressing in connection with them his own 
personal opinion; and the Chamber finds his 
purpose so to do expressed in regard to seve- 
ral matters touched upon in the speech from 
the throne. As the context of the grounds 
of judgment shows, the Court had especially 
in mind the two passages comment upon 
which (Besprechung) by the accused it re- 
cognizes as insult (Beleidigung), namely, the 
passages in which the discourse is of protect- 
ing the willing laborer against terrorizing, 
and of the anarchist propaganda. The estab- 
lishment of the fact that, respecting these 
matters, the Emperor was at the same time 
expressing his personal opinion, and that the 
accused knew it, rests upon a weighing of 
actual circumstances and is not assailable 
in revision.”’ 

It would appear, accordingly, that a 
metaphysical process of no little deli- 
cacy is imposed henceforth on any edi- 
tor tempted to comment on the speech 
from the throne as a mere parliamentary 
proceeding. He must carefully sift the 
topics so as to exclude such as by any 
possibility the Emperor might be ex- 
pressing an opinion about, or might en- 
tertain an opinion about, or—who 
knows?—in the compliant imagination 
of judges appointed, promoted, and de- 
corated by him ought to have an opinion 
about, in the interest of convictions un- 
der the statute of leze-majesty. Whether 
what is left would be worth commenting 
on sehr abfillig or otherwise, is highly 
problematical. 

The best answer to such judicial sub- 
serviency in a country where neither 
press nor public assembly is free, is 
laughter, and a humorous correspondent 
of the journal we have cited indulges in 
it. “Bulgarus” he signs himself, as an- 
other writer liable to have the nine- 
syllabled ‘“Majestatsbeleidigungsprozess”’ 
hurled at him signs himself “Junius” on 
the same page. Our Paysan du Danube 
humbly submits if it be not an indignity 
to the Emperor, and hence a species of 
leze-majesty, to impute to him the utter- 
ance of even some sentiments attri- 
butable solely to the confederate gov- 
ernments, so that as to these he becomes 
a mere mouthpiece. He discerns an in- 
teresting doctor’s thesis in the query 
whether the court’s theory of expression 
of personal opinion be valid if the speech 
from the throne is only read by the 
Chancellor; and again, whether the 
theory might not be extended to debate 
in Parliament on the speech from the 
throne. The latter consideration is, in 
fact, the touchstone of the absurd doc- 
trine of “‘majesty” as applied to-day in 
Germany to luckless journalists. ‘“Bul- 
garus” goes one step further when he 
suggests a possible lesion of that tender 





article if the opposition press were pru- 
dently to refrain from any mention 
whatever of the Emperor’s copious out- 
pourings, including the telegrams to 
which, as Dr. Barth remarks, he more 
and more resorts, “often to the surprise 
of his ministers as much as of the public 
at large.” 

Prof. Miinsterberg’s humor, even as a 
German Liberal, doubtless stops short 
of such audacities as these. Its de- 
ficiency is, we apprehend, his greatest 
disqualification for the estimable mission 
he has undertaken of making two great 
peoples understand each other. Herr 
Quarck, with his more or less temperate 
criticism, may be, like Dreyfus, an 
unprepossessing champion, by suffer- 
ing, of human rights, but the system 
by which he was convicted must ap- 
peal first of all to the risibles of any 
one bred to Anglo-Saxon freedom. In 
the laughter of the opponents of leze- 
majesty on both sides of the water we 
have the best hopes, not only for the ul- 
timate emancipation of Germany, but for 
lasting good will between Prof. Miinster- 
berg’s native country and his foster land. 


IN MONTENEGRO. 


CETTIGNE, August 24, 1899. 

Even in these days of world empires, the 
interest and importance of a country can- 
not yet be measured merely by its area in 
square miles, the number of its inhabitants 
at the last census, or the total of its annual 
trade. Montenegro is the smallest inde- 
pendent European state (leaving out of ac- 
count the utterly diminutive ones), and its 
population does not equal that of many an 
American city, while its wealth is far in- 
ferior; but this little land maintained itself 
for centuries free from the Turkish con- 
quest that had submerged everything about 
it, and Prince Nicholas and his people are 
no mean factors in the Eastern question 
to-day. A visit to such a country, and es- 
pecially to its easily accessible capital, is 
well worth the while of the inquisitive 
traveller. 

Montenegro, Tchernagora, is supposed to 
get its name of “Black Mountain” from the 
dark, forbidding aspect of the ranges which 


| make up its territory. This statement, like 


most, has been doubted of late, for the 
mountains, though barren, are not particu- 
larly black—not more so than others about 
them. Still, they seem bleak enough as one 
approaches the port of Cattaro and sees 
them towering up from the water. Oattaro, 
which is situated on one arm of the splendid 
bay of that name, although it is the na- 
tural and much coveted harbor of the Mon- 
tenegrins, has long been the property of 
foreigners—for centuries of the Venetians 
and now of Austria, which guards it with 
jealous care. On the hills and spurs about, 
one sees the Austrian forts, and it is said 
that the high road leading upward has 
been made with unnecessary windings, so 
placed as to expose it again and again to 
a raking fire from the batteries. Cattaro 
itself is a picturesque little town of some 
two thousand inhabitants, the great ma- 
jority of whom are Slavs, in spite of which 
it has an Italian stamp, obvious at the first 
glance and due to the rule of Venice. 
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Few will care to stay long in it, as there is 
nothing which even by a stretch of courtesy 
could be called a good hotel; but, when the 
Austrian Lloyd Company have built the one 
they are planning, the number of visitors 
ought to increase, as there are plenty of 
steamers from Trieste, Fiume, or Brindisi. 

The carriage ride to Cettigne lasts about 
six hours, allowing for an hour on the way 
to rest the horses. The distance can be co- 
vered in a shorter time on horseback or on 
foot, but one gets the finest. yiews from the 
main road. Following the windings, we rise 
slowly, the panorama spreading out broader 
and broader. The town lies directly beneath 
us; the five different arms of the bay, the 
Bocche di Cattaro, come gradually all into 
sight; then, beyond the steep hills that di- 
vide and almost enclose them, stretches out 
the bright blue of the Adriatic. The green 
line of vegetation is far below; above and 
about are the bare masses of the mountains. 
As we gaze, we agree with Baedeker in call- 
ing the view one of the finest in Europe. 
The frontier here is marked by a couple of 
posts connected by a line of stone paving 
which runs diagonally across the road. Af- 
ter passing it, and the line of the watershed 
somewhat higher up, we soon reach the 
town (village might be a more appropriate 
term) of Niegosh, the cradle of Montene- 
grin independence and the birthplace of the 
present prince. Here, as we stop to feed 
the horses and pass without trouble through 
the custom-house, we get our first glimpse 
of the famous mountaineers. After this, the 
road rises again for a time. We are in full 
sight of the mountain chapel of Prince Peter 
I., who is regarded as a national saint. At 
one point we can look far into the interior 
at the Lake of Scutari and the mountains of 
Albania; then we descend again rapidly into 
a little plain, at whose further end lies the 
capital. 

Cettigne is situated 730 metres above the 
level of the sea, in a valley most of which 
is under cultivation. The town has a broad 
main street, lined with a few rather sickly 
trees. The houses, some of which are white- 
washed and a few covered with stucco, are 
almost all of stone, and roofed with red 
tiles, made, to judge from the marks I saw 
on one, in Venice. Most of these edifices 
have but one story, very few more than two. 
The general appearance of the place is un- 
pretentious and picturesque. The palace of 


the Prince is a fair-sized house; the minis- 
tries are in quarters which, from the out- 
side, would never suggest their exalted use, 


and the churches are very diminutive. Ex- 
cept for the massive solidity of its building 
material, Cettigne is rather like a German 
country town. A capital it is, however, with 
ull the appurtenances of one—a government, 
foreign representatives, a museum, and a 


pleasant little theatre, housing also a club- 
rocm; with papers, including an _ official 
organ (this country knows no ‘‘Opposition’’); 


there is even a fairly good hotel. Only two 
buildings are of a size to attract attention— 
one, the barracks, which has quarters for 
the whole garrison; the other, the Austrian 
legation, a new, handsome house, with a 


chapel attached, and far more pretentious 
than anything else in the place. Of course, 
it would never do for long to let the Aus- 


trian representative have so much more {m- 
posing an establishment than any other; ac- 
cordingly, the Russians are to build a new 
legation which will doubtless be its equal, 
while the simplicity of the Prince's resi- 





dence will be more marked than’ ever. 
Thanks to this metropolitan activity, the 
population of Cettigne has so much increas- 
ed of late years as to be now well over 
3,000, and work is in progress on several new 
buildings of different sorts. 

Interesting as the aspect of the country 
is, the real thing one comes to Montenegro 
to see is the Montenegrins, and, I think, no 
disappointment awaits the traveller. To 
me, at least, they appear the finest looking 
race of men (among whites) that I have 
ever seen. Most of them are tall, though 
there are numerous exceptions, but, tall or 
short, they are straight as arrows, and the 
fine, clear-cut features, the lazy grace of 
motion, the perfect ease of bearing bespeak 
a people of born warriors, proud of their 
traditions, aristocratic and democratic at 
the same time; men who command admira- 
tion at once, even if we must admit that 
these same tokens indicate a folk not given 
to over much toil in every-day life. The na- 
tional dress, which has been copied in the 
uniform of the soldiers, is very becoming. 
It consists of a little wadded silk skull-cap 
that does not seem much protection for the 
head; a tight-fitting crimson jacket, sepa- 
rated from the baggy blue trousers by a 
brilliant sash, from which sticks out a big 
pistol or two; white gaiters, with soft shoes 
of the same color, in the case of the pea- 
sants, whereas the townsmen and soldiers 
wear ordinary boots. The total is a cos- 
tume of red, blue, and white, the national 
colors in the order observed on the flag. In 
colder weather we find among the peasantry 
(judging from what little I have seen) long 
coats of the white felt common in the clothes 
of many Slav peoples; but, with or without 
the coat, the first extra covering put on is 
a narrow biack or brown shawl of rough 
wool, with tassels eighteen inches in length 
at each end. This the Montenegrin, throw- 
ing it carelessly over his shoulders, wears 
with all the graceful ease that an Arab does 
his burnous; but to the clumsy foreigner the 
handling of this stiff garment is not as sim- 
ple as it looks. As for the women, they 
are in the main what one would expect un- 
der the circumstances. Not being called 
upon to fight in time of war, they cannot 
lounge around in time of peace. Hence one 
sees fewer of them about, their dress is less 
noticeable, and, as in other countries where 
they have much manual labor to perform, 
they get old prematurely, and one is struck 
by the apparent absence of young women to 
fill the gap between those of middle age and 
the mere girls. Some of these girls, in- 
deed, have superb features, so that the 
beauty of the race cannot be said to be con- 
fined to one sex, however evanescent it may 
be in the other. 

Montenegro has certainly made great pro- 
gress in the last generation, and a good 
share of the credit for this belongs to the 
present Prince, who has now reigned for 
nearly forty years. As he was educated in 
Paris, he has the cultivation of the West 
without having lost the intensely national 
spirit, and in two wars he has shown that 
he inherits the courage of his ancestors, 
thereby earning the title without which no 
respect could be complete in this land of 
warriors. He has governed with a paternal 
despotism that his subjects understand and 
that is suited to them; he has maintained 
order, established a written code of laws, and 
formed a standing army; he has built roads, 
bridges, schools, and he has even earned a 





distinguished place as a national poet. No 
wonder that his popularity is great and not 
confined to his own dominions. Not many 
years ago Alexander III. proclaimed Prince 
Nicholas Russia’s ‘‘only ally’’ at that time, 
and many are the Servians in their own 
country and in Austria who look on him as 
the hope of their future. His accessibility 
is shown by his well-known custom of hear- 
ing grievances and dispensing justice under 
a tree by the palace—a new one, alas! as the 
tree described by so many travellers was 
blown down last winter. 

The ministries are mostly situated in an 
old building that formerly served as the pa- 
lace. The Minister of Finance is a well-in- 
formed man with charming manners, speak- 
ing French perfectly, and much interested 
in the United States; the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs is said to have one of the 
shrewdest political heads in the Balkan pe- 
ninsula; the Minister of War is a hero and 
veteran eighty-five years old, but still hale 
and active. The garrison of Cettigne at full 
strength is about five hundred men. In time 
of hostilities this country would put in the 
field a larger proportion of its population 
than could any other in the world—in fact, 
pretty nearly every one between fifteen and 
sixty would turn out, so that some fifty thou- 
sand men could be mustered for active ser- 
vice; not an enormous force in these days of 
great armies, but enough, from the charac- 
ter of the soldiers and the military position 
of the land, to count for not a little in the 
present state of the eternal Eastern question. 

Cettigne is, after all, not the whole of 
Montenegro, nor even in the heart of it, 
being close to two frontiers. It is well worth 
while for those who are able, to see some- 
thing of the life in the interior; also to cross 
over to the very picturesque town of the 
eternal enemy, Scutari, the capital of the 
fierce Albanians of the north, where Euro- 
pean influences and costumes have hardly be- 
gun to penetrate. As we look from Rieka, 
at the Montenegrin end of the Lake of Scu- 
tari, across the waters at the mountains in 
the distance, apparently still higher and more 
forbidding than those we are among, and as 
we muse over the feuds that raged here for 
centuries and the untamed character of the 
people to-day, we feel far enough away from 
the modern industrial world. And yet a few 
hours more will bring us back to Cattaro, 
the newspapers, the steamer, and all the 
details of the most commonplace tourist tra- 
vel, ARCHIBALD CARY COOLIDGE. 








Correspondence. 


LINCOLN ON McKINLEY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: I should like very much, if it be not 
treasonable, to call the attention of the Rev. 
Mr. McKinley to a text for his next religious 
address. It can be found in Lincoln’s 
address at Peoria, Ill., October 17, 1858: 

“What I do say is this, that no man is 


good enough to govern another without that 
other’s consent.”’ 


Yours truly, MARYLANDER. 





A PARALLEL, 


To THE Eprror oF THe NATION: 


Sim: So much is being said about the un- 
fituess and incapacity of the Filipinos for 
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self-government that the following from brilliant example brought to the front dur- 


Southey’s ‘Life of Nelson’ may not be with- 
out interest: 


“Nelson knew that, by the Navigation 
Act, no foreigners, directly or indirectly, are 
permitted to carry on any trade with these 
possessions; he knew, also, that the Ameri- 
cans had made themselves foreigners with 
regard to England; they had broken the ties 
of blood and language, and acquired the in- 
dependence which they had been provoked 
to claim, unhappily for themselves, befors 
they were fit for it; and he was resolved 
that they should derive no profit from those 
ties.’’ (Vol. i., pp. 56-7, ed. 1813.) 

Speaking of the purchase of the sove- 
reignty over Corsica by France, our author 
says: 


‘But when the four years were expired, 
France purchased the sovereignty of Cor- 
sica from the Genoese for forty millions of 
livres—as if the Genoese had been entitled 
to sell it; as if any bargain and sale could 
justify one country in taking possession of 
anotber against the will of its inhabitants, 
and butchering all who oppose the usurpa- 
tion! Among the enormities which France 
has committed, this action seems but as a 
speck; yet the foulest murderer that ever 
suffered by the hand of the executioner, 
has infinitely less guilt upon his soul than 
the statesman who concluded this treaty, 
and the monarch who sanctioned and con- 
firmed it. A desperate and glorious resist- 
ance was made; but it was in vain; no 


education or experience in 


| rage were transcendent 


‘The Nation. 


epoch-making period of the civil 


That an illiterate slave-trader, without 


ing the 
war. 
war, could ac- 
complish what he did, is ample evidence of 
So far as I know, he was the 
commander on either side who broke 
from the old cavalry traditions, and 
put to proper use mounted men in such a war 
From his first conflict 
where he was captain, to his last, where he 


his capacity. 
first 


away 


and such a country. 


was lieutenant-general, his ability and cou- 
I find no fault with 


| any eul-gy upon Gen. Forrest's reputation as 


an able cavalry leader 


indeed, I regard him 
is among the greatest military commanders 
in a broad sense, and that, too, from sheer 
force of native ability 

But his career does not prove him a saint 
The very savagery 
and intensity of his temperament, while it 
rendered him 
of all men both able and willing to enforce 


or gentle in his manners. 


contributed to his efficiency, 


the barbarous decrees of his superiors relat- 


| ing to negro troops. 


Let us for a moment 


| turn to the record for a sample or two of the 


orders alluded to. 


islanders, and the French poured in as many | 


troops as were required. 


They offered to | 


confirm Paoli in the supreme authority only | 


on condition that he would hold it under 
their government. His answer was, that 
‘the rocks which surrounded him should 
melt away before he would betray a cause 
which he held in common with the poorest 
Corsican.’ This people then set a price upon 
his head.’”’ (Idem, pp. 103-4.) 


How well this describes the situation in 
the Philippines! When will our psalm-sing- 
ing William set a price on Aguinaldo’s head? 

he F 





EXTENUATIONS OF TREASON. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Srr: Those people who like to have prece- 
dents for verdicts, pardons, and the like 
have been much disconcerted over the Drey- 
fus verdict, which pronounced the prisoner 
guilty as a traitor, but with extenuating 
circumstances. Such persons will be inte- 
rested to know that a similar verdict was 
rendered by an Irish coroner’s jury sitting 
on the body of a man who had been killed in 
a Donnybrook Fair ruction. The verdict 
was: “The deceased met his death by the 
visitation of God under suspicious circum- 
stances.” Jos. V. COLLINS. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN. 





THE FORT PILLOW MASSACRE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Srr: In the Nation of September 7, under 


‘the head of “Notes,’’ you briefly allude to the 


article in Harper’s Magazine glorifying Gen. 
Forrest, which asserts that the unfortunate 
negroes who lost their lives at Fort Pillow 
virtually committed suicide. You state in 
that connection that the ‘‘author will have to 
reckon with criticism’ for declaring that 
the ‘‘massacre at Fort Pillow was no mas- 
sacre.”” Let us begin the ‘‘reckoning’’ in the 
Nation, so fully recognized as a medium for 
fair criticism. 

I wish to premise by saying that I long 
since came to the conclusion that, in point of 
ability, Gen. Forrest was perhaps the most 


| 


, , | federate 
Power intervened in behalf of these injured | 





War Records, Serial No. 118, page 940, 
shows a joint resolution passed by the Con- 
approved by their 
President, May 1, 1863, using this language: 


Congress and 


‘Every white person who is a commission- 
ed officer, or acting as such, who shall com- 
mand negroes or mulattoes, or shall aid them 
in any military enterprise, shall be put to 
death.”’ 

At or near Charleston, S. C., Gen. Mercer 
made a negro capture in the fall of 1862 in 
what he termed “abolition uniform.’” He 
referred the matter to Gen. Beauregard, sug- 
gesting some “terrible punishment.’’ The 
latter, on November 17, 1862, referred the 
matter to the Confederate War Department 
for instructions as to a line of policy. It 
was found in the rebel archives, with the 
following Christian legend upon it: 

“Respectfully referred to the President. 
With his concurrence my decision is that the 
negro be executed as an example. 

“F. A hs 
“Sec’y War.”’ 
(War Records, Serial No. 117, page 946.) 


In volume 22, on page 965, of the same 
work, will be found a long letter of instruc- 
tions from Secretary Seddon, in which occurs 
the following gentle reference to officers in 
command of colored troops: 

“The latter [officers] had better be dealt 


with red-handed on the field, or immediately 
thereafter.” 


I assert that there was nothing about this 
ignorant, rough, but able Gen. Forrest, who 
followed for years the occupation of selling 
wives from husbands and children from mo- 
thers, which would render him unwilling or 
unlikely to enforce the cruel policy of his 
President, and that his splendid energy, su- 
perb courage, and fleld of cperation gave him 
ample opportunity. Let us refer to the actuai 
details of Fort Pillow. I refrain from quot- 
ing anything but Confederate authority. Gen. 
Forrest says in his report (on page 610, part 
i., of vol. 32, War Records) as follows: 

“The river was dyed with the blood of the 
slaughtered for 200 yards. It is hoped these 
facts will demonstrate to the Northern peo- 


ple that negro soldiers cannot cope with 
Southerners.”’ 


It was no creek, or ‘“‘branch,’’ remember, 
which was “dyed with the blood of the 
slaughtered,” but the mighty current of the 
Mississippi. 


The author would have us believe that 
because only 60 per cent f the garrison 
j were struck, they suffered only the fair 


i chances of 


| Maryland, and there preached and enjoyed 



































































battle, and cites in a footnote 
a similar percentage as to a total of killed 
and wounded at other places. In any other 
action the author can cite, he will find about 
one killed in five or six who were hit A 
cording to his cwn figures, 221 were killed 
and 130 were wounded at Fort Pillow~—about 
two killed for one wounded, not including th« 
mortally stricken. This 
any battle-field in the world unless a mas 


hever 


cecurred on 
sacre and savage butchery was perpetrated 
The statement 
of killed to wounded (2 to 
1) proves everything ever 
Northerner, and the 
total 
killed and wounded is an insult to 


after resistance had ceased 
given of the rati> 
claimed by any 
attempt to prove the 
contrary by a casualty list of both 
common 
Forrest 
report that 500 were killed 

A whole bookful cf proof can be cited from 


Northern sources to prove the brutal and un 


intelligence says, however, in his 


necessary slaughter at Fort Pillow, but I re 
frain from quoting it because unnecessary 
Two killed on the fleld for each one wounded 
and the mighty 
“dyed for 200 yards,” 


sweep of the Mississippi 
is sickening enough. It 
recalls the killing of a baby in its m ther’s 
arms because its father was postmaster, 
and the burning of men at the stake 
Yours, L. B. CROOKER 
MENDOTA, ILL , September 15, 1800 


[We shall have occasion to touch upon 
this subject in our review of Gen. 
published 


For- 
Life.—Ep. Na 


rest’s newly 
TION. ] 


FRANCIS DOUGHTY. 
TO THE Epiror OF THE NATION 

Sir: In the review of the histories of the 
towns of Flatbush and Flushing contained in 
your number of August 10, some misstate 
ments are made in regard to Francis Dough- 
ty. As Doughty was the first Presbyterian 
minister known to have resided in the colo- 
nies which now form the United States, and 
was also the first clergyman to organize an 
English congregation in the city of New 
York, he is a man of some historical impor 
tance. An account of him may be found in 
‘Early Presbyterianism in Maryland,’ by the 
writer, Notes Supplementary to Johns Hop 
kins University Studies in Historical and 
Political Science, No. 3. He is also men- 
tioned in Emory’s ‘History of Taunton,’ vol 
i., p. 19; ‘Plain Dealing,’ by Thomas Lech- 
ford, p. 54. 

He was not ‘“‘the true type of an ecclesias- 
tical adventurer.’"’ He was dismissed from 
Taunton by the ecclesiastical authorities for 
preaching the common Presbyterian doctrine 
about infant baptism, that the same cove- 
nant made to Abraham, ‘‘to thee and to thy 
seed,”’ applied to the children of Christian 
parents of to-day. He was driven from New : 
York by trouble with Stuyvesant, who op- 
posed him, partly, at least, because Dough- 
ty’s daughter had married Stuyvesant’s po- 
litical rival, Van der Donk. He left for 
the religious liberty he failed to obtain 
either in Rhode Island or New Amsterdam. 





J. WILLIAM MCcILVAIN. 









{‘Misstatement” is rather a 
i word to apply to the remarks upon the 


strong 
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Rev. Francis Doughty in the review in 
question. True, he was a man of some 
historical importance, and he was also a 
man of marked personality, and it is 
only in the light thrown on his private 
acts as well as his public work that his 
character can be clearly judged. Let us 
see whether so judged he does not merit 
the title of a clerical adventurer. 

Ejected for nonconformity from the 
Church of England, he became a Presby- 
terian, and during twelve years (1637 to 
1648) he preached in five different com- 
munities, and came into collision with 
the authorities, civil or spiritual, in each. 
He was enough of a disturber to invite 
expulsion, call it persecution if you 
choose, from three of the colonies— 
enough of a worldling to claim the rights 
and control of a Patroon over his fellow- 
farmers, which Stuyvesant and his Coun- 
cil promptly denied him—enough of a 
self-seeker, eighteen years after his 
Flushing church had been closed by the 
authorities, to direct suit for arrears of 
salary before a court, which awarded 
what had been previously offered to him 
and refused, besides fining him his own 
costs. This is not the career of a meek 
martyr. It is idle to deny records of 
acts as misstatements, and then to cen- 
sure the inference as to character drawn 
from these as a misjudgment.—Ep. Na- 
TION. ] 





AND=AN. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: Readers of Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
popular historical romance ‘Richard Car- 
vel’ cannot fail to observe the very fre- 
quent use of and for an in its pages. In 
one or two cases the writer has not avoid- 
ed ambiguity in this construction. Such 
a sentence as ‘‘He had done so, and she 
had not forbid him’? (He would have done 
so, if she had not forbidden him) may easi- 
ly be taken by a hasty reader of to-day, 
in spite of the punctuation, as categorical, 
and thus in a sense exactly opposite to 
that intended by the writer. Was this use 
of and so prevalent in Maryland a hundred 
and twenty years ago? It is a common er- 
ror to misquote the old couplet beginning: 
“If ifs and ans were pots and pans” by put- 
ting and in the place of the second con- 
junction; but if Mr. Churchill's writing is 
true to time and place, this would have 
been the more correct form in Maryland. 
And if the usage prevailed to such an ex- 
tent in the second wealthiest and most 
highly cultured of the thirteen States, it js 
certainly strange that Webster has no re- 
ference whatever to it, either under and 
or an.—Yours respectfully, Go. J. G. 


CARPINTERIA, CAL, 





[An is but a weakened form. of the 
_ conjunction and in its conditional sense, 
and in speculating upon which form 
might have been more prevalent with 
R. Carvei’s Marylanders, we may notice 
what Dr. Murray points out in the Ox- 
ford Dictionary, that, “except in an’ ’t, an 
is found only once in the First Folio of 
Shakspere; but modern editors substi- 
tute it for the full and usual in Shak- 


, 





spere and his contemporaries.” —Ep. Na- 
TION. ] 





THE TAX ON LEARNING. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The following experience of a physi- 
cian of my acquaintance may be of interest 
to readers of the Nation. On his return, in 
1892, from some months of professional stu- 
dy in Europe, he brought in a microscope, 
free of duty. In the fall of 1898 he went to 
Austria for further study, carrying with 
him the same microscope, of which he had 
made constant use. On his return to the 
United States in July, 1899, he was obliged to 
pay 45 per cent. duty on the instrument, 
though he had not failed to register it at 
the time of his departure. 

Comment upon this incident would be su- 
perfluous.—Truly yours, 

MARY WHITON CALKINS. 

WELLESLEY COLLEGE, September 19, 1899. 








Notes. 


L. C. Page & Co., Boston, will publish im- 
mediately an édition de luwe of the ‘Imita- 
tion of Christ,’ by Thomas a Kempis. Only 
150 of the 650 copies will be on sale in this 
country. 

A. C. Armstrong & Son will control the 
American market for 150 copies of the 
édition de luwe (in 675 copies) of the ‘Life 
and Works of Charles Lamb,’ edited by the 
Rev. Alfred Ainger. It will absorb in its 
twelve volumes the twenty-one letters 
printed last year in ‘Charles Lamb and the 
Lloyds,’ besides other new matter. 

Further issues from the press of Double- 
day & McClure Co. are to be a translation 
of Edmond Rostand’s early play, ‘The Ro- 
mancers,’ translated by Miss Mary Heh- 
dee; ‘The True Basis of Economics,’ by J. 
H. Stallard; ‘Tales of the Telegraph,’ by 
Capt. Jasper Ewing Brady; and ‘Stories of 
the Railroad,’ by John Alexander Hill. 

Funk & Wagnalls Co. will have ready next 
month ‘Curiosities of Law and Lawyers,’ 
by Croake James, and ‘True Stories of He- 
roic Lives.’ 

For October, Macmillan Co. have in prepa- 
ration ‘Select Charters and Other Documents 
Illustrative of American History, 1606-1775,’ 
by Prof. William MacDonald of Bowdoin 
College; ‘The Men Who Made the Nation,’ 
by Prof. Edwin E. Sparks of the University 
of Chicago; and ‘Memoirs of the Rt. Rev. 
Henry Benjamin Whipple, Bishop of Minne- 
sota.’ 

William R. Jenkins announces ‘Shakspere: 
His Critics and Lovers,’ a perpetual calen- 
dar compiled by Carolyn Evans Huse. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. will issue this fall 
‘Much Ado about Nothing’ in Dr. Horace 
Howard Furness’s Variorum Edition; and 
‘A Text-Book of Graphic Shorthand,’ an 
adaptation of Gabelsberger, by C. R. Lipp- 
mann. 

Brown & Co., Boston, will publish imme- 
diately ‘Ralph Walde Emerson,’ by Edward 
Everett Hale, with two early essays of Hm- 
erson’s on the Character of Socrates and 
the Present State of Ethical Philosophy; 
‘Birds of the Poets,’ an English and Ameri- 
can anthology, compiled by Lucy F. San- 
derson; and ‘Song Blossoms,’ verse by Julia 
Anna Wolcott. 

Ginn & Co. have nearly ready ‘Old Bng- 








lish Idylls,’ by Prof. John Lesslie Hall of the 
College of William and Mary. 

Houghton, Miffiin & Co. announce ‘The 
Martyrs’ Idyl, and Shorter Poems,’ by 
Louise Imogen Guiney. 

The publication of J. C. L. Clark’s ‘Bermu- 
da Book’ has been postponed by C. de Has- 
brouck, Boston, till next February. 

Copies of Venable’s Narrative of the His- 
paniola-Jamaica Expedition of 1655 have re- 
cently been found in England. They throw 
new light upon that business, whence dates 
England’s possession of Jamaica. Mr. 
Charles Harding Firth is going to print 
them as an Appendix to volume iii. of the 
Clarke Papers. 

Having written the Life of Steele and 
having, as Dr. Richard Garnett says, in the 
August number of the London Bookman, 
admirably annotated the Spectator and the 
Tatler, Mr. George A. Aitken is now en- 
gaged upon a new edition of Swift’s ‘Journal 
to Stella,’ of which no properly annotated 
edition exists. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have commuted 
their recent Cambridge Edition of Tennyson’s 
Works into a reissue of their illustrated 
Household Edition of 1871, in larger type 
and with increased illustrations. Indexes to 
these, to titles, and first lines supply all rea- 
sonable demands, and the resulting volume 
is, in view of its legibility, remarkably com- 
pact. The woodcuts (for they are all such, 
happily) have a general harmony, and em- 
brace both foreign and American designs, 
with not a few portraits and historic scenes. 

A pleasant little contribution to town pride 
is ‘The Litchfield Book of Days,’ a collection 
of the historical, biographical, and literary 
reminiscences of that charming Connecticut 
town by the Rev. George C. Boswell (Litch- 
field: Alex. B. Shumway). Its calendar is 
not strictly of dates, for, where an incident 
of the day is wanting, any plum of anecdote 
is inserted. Interest is very much increased 
by a number of illustrations. Litchfield has 
had its fire and its blizzard and its dark 
day; and it has had and lost three institu- 
tions of learning—one, the Law School which 
John C. Calhoun attended; a seminary which 
had Mrs. Stowe and Henry Ward Beecher for 
pupils; and an academy at which John Brown 
studied. The Beecher family furnish a large 
contingent of the extracts which the editor 
has made with a sympathetic humor. 

Quite strict and complete in its chronolo- 
gy is the Rev. Frederick S. Sill’s ‘Year-Book 
of Colonial Times’ (E. P. Dutton & Cec.), a 
pretty book printed on only one side of the 
leaf; but as if this might prove too dry, an 
“elegant”? and more or less apt extract suc- 
ceeds each incident. The selection has been 
judicious. We observe that Dr. Sill makes 
December 21 Forefathers’ Day. 

‘Alphabets, Old and New,’ by Lewis F. 
Day (London: Batsford; New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons), is a book upon a 
familiar subject, and by the author of se- 
veral treatises on decoration. It contains a 
great deal of suggestive matter in the inte- 
resting art of letter-designing. This is kept 
well in hand,and the natural forms of the in- 
cised and the embossed character, of the pen- 
drawn and the brush-made lines and curves, 
are all rightly insisted on. Nor can the 
critic blame, in so mere a handbook, the 
confessed addition to an incomplete ancient 
alphabet of the missing letters; only we 
wish that Mr. Day had noted his additions. 
The admirable lettering of the Italian Re- 
naissance and the English and German six- 
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teenth century deserves to be authenticated 
by the pointing out of what is Mr. Day’s 
own adaptation. 

A’ proposed series of volumes, to be en- 
titled ‘An Inquiry into the Art of the Il- 
luminated Manuscripts of the Middle Ages,’ 
has been begun by the publication of Part 
I., ‘Celtic Illuminated Manuscripts.’ This 
is a very handsome quarto, by Johan Adolf 
Bruun, printed in Stockholm, but published 
by David Douglas of Edinburgh. Nothing 
is said about the employment of a trans- 
lator. The book consists of seventy not 
large pages, made up with wide margins 
for the obvious purpose of accommodat- 
ing the three photographs from the pages 
of the famous ‘Book of Kells,’ and it 
contains also photographs from the ‘Book 
of Durrow,’ the Gospels of Lindisfarne, 
the Gospels of MacDurnon, at Lambeth, 
and the Psalter of Ricemarch, ten pic- 


‘tures in all. There are, besides, many 


large initials in outline and printed in 
red, presumably all drawn from impor- 
tant Celtic MSS. The text is supposed 
to tell what may be needed by the student 
about all these precious books, but it is 
with some annoyance that the reader dis- 
covers a complete avoidance of bibliogra- 
phical fulness, and finds himself obliged to 
go elsewhere for the plainest ordinary de- 
scription of any of the ancient volumes 
most important to him and most insisted on 
in the very text before him. Actual num- 
ber of pages, size of page, number of large 
drawings, size of drawings, relative size of 
the photographs furnished to the originals, 
number of large initials—none of all this is 
given, while abundance of enthusiastic 
praise fills up its place. One is inclined to 
take offence at the uncritical tone of this 
laudation, but finds better work in the ear- 
lier chapters, which deal in a more general 
way with decoration—geometrical, zoémor- 
phic, and phyllomorphic, and with figure- 
drawing. There really is a critical note 
struck and maintained through the pages 5 
to 25, and that is not a common virtue in a 
book of this character. 


M. Ph. Sagnac’s ‘La Législation Civile de 
la Révolution Francaise’ (Hachette) brings 
out impressively the complexity of the 
problems which the Revolutionary legisla- 
tors, and particularly the Constituent As- 
sembly, struggled to solve. Together these 
problems implied the reorganization of so- 
ciety from top to bottom, and all of it in 
the midst of exciting days like July 14, 
October 6, etc. Though they make up the 
drier side of the Revolution, they form its 
most significant aspect, to which pictur- 
esque riotings furnish merely a novel set- 
ting. M..Sagnac maintains that the most 
complex of all the problems lay in the con- 
dition of the legal system, or rather the 
lack of system, with the droit écrit in the 
South, a substratum of common law in 
the older France of the centre and north, 
and, added to these, the feudal law, the 
canon law, and the royal ordinances. No 
other diversities characteristic of the old 
régime stood more obstinately in the way 
of unification. If legal unity was to come, 
it must be through the royal ordinances; 
and yet, as M. Sagnac points out, their 
effectiveness for such work was weakened 
because they were necessarily adjusted to 
the existing framework, which was feudal. 
In his description of the legal develop- 
ment of France from 1789 to 1804, he tries 
to emphasize constantly the relation be- 





tween social phenomena and legal changes. 
A frank partisan of radical measures, he 
finds that the Constituent, composed large- 
ly of representatives of the bourgeoisie, 
bitterly deceived the hopes of the peasantry 
in carrying out the promises of August 4. 
His book is provided with a full bibliogra. 
phy. 

Mr. H. S. Jennings has made a more 
thorough study of the life activities of a 
typical infusorian, Paramecium, than has 
been made heretofore of any unicellular 
organism. The general results of this study 
have been already published in the physio- 
logical journals, but the important bearing 
which it has upon the psychology of these 
organisms is ably set forth in the last num- 
ber of the American Journal of Psychology. 
To detail the life of Paramecium is to give 
tempting ground, it is true, for the inference 
to acute senses, memory, choice, social in- 
stinct, intelligence, and a whole host of 
higher mental attributes; but step by step 
it has been made out, by most acute ex- 
periments, that such assumptions would be 
entirely without basis, and that all this lit- 
tle creature’s conduct, apparently directed 
though it may be by conscious mo- 
tive, is perfectly accounted for by the 
simple generalization that, after stimu- 
lation of a certain sort, it first swims 
backward for a space, then turns over, 
always to the same _ side, and_ then 
swims forward. This little trick it 
performs in just the same way, whether it 
hits a drop of certain substances in front or 
behind, on the right or on the left; but, this 
done frequently enough, chance alone in- 
sures that in course of time such drops 
shall be escaped from, and parts of the li- 
quid which are free from them shall be 
thickly frequented. This does not show, of 
course, that its one little reaction is not 
attended by some rudimentary form of plea- 
sure or pain, but it does show that choice 
of reaction to different stimuli there is none. 
It is seldom that so clear a light has been 
thrown upon the descent of consciousness, 
or rather of conscious choice. The same 
number of the Journal of Psychology con- 
tains an exhaustive paper on Anger, by 
President Stanley Hall. 

The Gazette des Beaur-Arts for August 
contains a beautiful reproduction of the por- 
trait of Madame Puvis de Chavannes, née 
Princess Cantacuzéne, made by Puvis de 
Chavannes in 1883, and now in the posses- 
sion of the Sociét6 des Beaux-Arts. M. 
Pierre Gauthiez begins a series of articles 
on Luini, “connu, comme Dieu, “seulement 
par ses cuvres,”’ a painter whose apprecia- 
tion has hitherto fallen, unaccountably, far 
below his deserts. 

The Munich illustrated weekly Jugend 
presents, in the issue for August 26, a 
Huldigungsnummer in honor of the 150th an- 
niversary of Goethe’s birth. .The number, 
which is of more than the usual size, con- 
tains two unpublished drawings by Goethe, 
and some nine pages of drawings (for the 
most part based upon Goethe quotations) 
by the Munich artists whose work and style 
are familiar to readers of Jugend. The 
letter-press, dealing also with the poet and 
his works, is made up of articles by G. 
Hirth, Houston Stewart Chamberlain, F. 
Spielhagen, Otto Ernst, and others. As a 
whole, the number is attractive and 
unique. 

While the doctor’s degree has been 
granted in course to a number of women 





by German universities, a positive innova- 
tion has been introduced by the University 
of Halle (which has all along been the 
most liberal fn its appreciation of the scho- 
larship of the sex) by giving a woman the 
double degree of doctor of philosophy, and 
doctor of laws and master of arts, honoris 
causa. The recipient of this rare honor is 
Mrs. Agnes Smith Lewis of Cambridge. The 
elogium correctly said that this lady is 
distinguished by her literary and scholastic 
attainments not only among the women of 
her own country, but among those of the 
whole world. The honor was bestowed es 
pecially in recognition of her services as 
discoverer and editor of the Syrian Gospel 
palimpsest on Mount Sinal, which she pub- 
lished with the assistance of her sister, 
Margaret Dunlop Gibson. She made no 
fewer than four journeys to the famous 
cloister in the interest of the publication 
Mrs. Lewis had also the good fortune to 
bring to Europe the first sheet of the He- 
brew original of the book of Ecclesiasticus, 
lost for centuries. Her scholarship and 
zeal compare favorably with the literary 
brilliancy of the clever women of the Re- 
naissance period. The Halle innovation is 
all the more noteworthy as a theologian, 
Dr. Emil Kautzsch, is the present rector. 
The National Central Library of Flor- 
ence has just been presented by the daugh- 
ter of NiccolOd Tommaseo with all the 
manuscripts and letters of this eminent 
scholar, who died a quarter of a century 
ago. She has added the letters and books 
gathered together by her brother, also de- 
ceased, with a view to a new edition of 
Tommaseo’s works. The letters addressed 
to the latter, sometimes accompanied by 
the replies, number 56,657, and make a rich 
addition to the Library's newly founded 
Archive of Italian Literature. Various 
time limitations are imposed by the donor 
on printing from the MSS., though they 
may be studied. Vieusseux’s important let- 
ters to Tommaseo match the thousand or 
more letters from Tommaseo already owned 
by the Library, and are available at once. 


—The Harvard Graduates’ Magazine for 
September opens with Mr. Charles J. Bona- 
parte’s eloquent Phi Beta Kappa oration, 
last June, on “Our National Dangers, Real 
and Unreal.” Nothing between the two 
covers is better worth reading; yet if intel- 
lectually it is much above the ordinary 
level of such orations, logically its head is 
of fine gold, while its feet are of iron and 
clay. It is in the beginning a terrific in- 
dictment of McKinley for his part in the 
Spanish war—by inuendo accusing him of 
assenting to it against his conscience in or- 
der “to assure his ownreélection.”” It ends by 
enforcing the duty of every citizen to enlist 
in a war so ordered, and any war once voted 
by Congress. This shocking antinomy—by 
which all the patriots and the great poets 
who denounced participation in the Mexican 
war, are condemned—takes all the virtue 
out of the discourse. Mr. Bonaparte cannot 
well keep his hand in his pocket when the 
hat is passed for “a worthy memorial at 
Harvard” to the ten men who died in the 
Spanish war. If two had died instead of 
ten, perhaps the mass-meeting in Sanders 
Theatre on October 21 would not have been 
held, for there is a reductio ad absurdum 
even in hero-worshipping. And if the cause 
were bad (as on Mr. Bonaparte’s showing), 
or the sense of duty a mistaken one (as must 
follow if Mr. Bonaparte was right), thea 
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the greater the number of the victims the 
less occasion for honoring them, and the 
smaller the number the more satirical the 
attempt. There is, indeed, a fine irony in 
choosing ‘‘a hall for mass-meetings and de- 
bates” as the form of memorial, since never 
was a war entered upon by this country af- 
ter less debate, with less knowledge of the 
diplomacy leading up to it, with less frank- 
ness on the part of the Executive; or con- 
ducted with more abominable censorship 
of the telegraph and the mails. 


—Since our last mention of the progress 
of Bell’s ‘Cathedral Series” (New York: 
Macmillan) eight volumes have appeared. 
These are devoted respectively to Lich- 


field, the smallest cathedral church in 
England, with its unequalled group of 
stone spires; Winchester, the largest of 
them all, and with the loveliest un- 


altered Romanesque architecture contrast- 
ing with sumptuous late Gothic; Norwich, 
whose charm is all but wholly interior, but 
with an apse and deambulatory and apsidal 
chapels which, without and within, surpass 
anything in the island; Peterborough, with 
the most vigorous and original, if not quite, 
as Ruskin thought, ‘‘the finest west front 
in England’; Wells, complete beyond other 
episcopal establishments, with lady-chapel, 
chapter-house, cloisters, bishop’s palace, 
close, gateways, bridge, and old houses of 
the see, and famous for its ancient sculp- 
ture, mocked though it is by formal modern 
copies; Lincoln, with the earliest pure Eng- 
lish Gothic vaulting, and, to many of us, the 
typical thirteenth-century English cathedral; 
Durham, in its unequalled position of com- 
manding beauty, and holding still to some 
important adjuncts of porch and chapel, pri- 
ory and cloister, such as not even Wells 
can boast; and Southwell Minster, small, 
quaint, and plain-looking, but full of admir- 
able and perfectly applied detail. These 
eight books, all ‘‘edited by Gleeson White 
and Edward F. Strange,’’ have been written 
by eight different authors, with the general 
result that the volumes are very nearly 
alike in the arrangement of their material 
and in the character of their illustrations. 
They difter widely, however, in the degree 
of critical acumen shown in the treatment 
of architectural questions. The value of 
as the beginning of a truly critical 
study of English mediwval architecture, is, 
however, not to be doubted for a moment. 
The volumes should be read through by 
every student. 


the set, 


An event altogether memorable in the 
annals of the stage in Norway, and of no 
little significance in the life of the nation, 
was the opening of the new Norwegian Na- 
tional Theatre, at Christiania, on the eve- 
ning of September 1. Although the idea of 
a national theatre may doubtless be carried 
back to Wergeland and the period of the 
Norwegian storm and stress in the forties, 
the project first took active shape in 1877 
by the appointment of a committee to col- 
lect the necessary funds. The State prompt- 
ly responded by the presentation to the 
committee of the magnificent site of the 
new building, in the so-called Studenter- 
lunden in the very heart of the city, on 
its principal street and directly opposite the 
Storthing. Down to 1888, in spite of the 
ardor with which the scheme had been 
received by press and people, very little 
had actually been accomplished, and the 
abandonment of the site for a less promi- 
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nent one had even been considered. In 
this latter year new life was put into the 
movement, and the site was formally ac- 
cepted. In 1891 the soil was first broken, 
and in 1895 the exterior structure, a mas- 
sive granite building of the Italian Renais- 
sance, was essentially completed. The funds 
in sight, however, had been by this time 
exhausted, and the work for months was 
almost completely at a standstill. By a 
law of June, 1897, the National Theatre was 
made co-beneficiary with the Nansen Insti- 
tute, the Restoration Fund for the Trond- 
hjem Cathedral, and the National Museum 
at Bergen, in the State loan—in reality a 
popular lottery—whose surplus had hither- 
to fallen to the three purposes named, and 
received as its share half a million kroner. 
From this time the work has steadily pro- 
gressed, with the result that not only one 
of the most spacious, but one of the most 
magnificently decorated and appointed thea- 
tres in Europe has now been opened to the 
public. 


—The opening performance, which was 
attended by King Oscar, who has taken an 
active interest in the work and has pre- 
sented much of the exterior sculpture of 
the building, and by Ibsen and Bjérnson, 
whose bronze statues stand in front of the 
still incomplete facade, was dedicated to 
Holberg, the classical dramatist of the 
eighteenth century, himself a Norwegian. 
A prologue of welcome to King and people 
was delivered by Fru Wolff, the veteran 
of the Norwegian stage, whom Ole Bull, in 
his search for material for the then de- 
cried national drama, brought, early in the 
fifties, from a little by-street in Bergen, 
and who has thus lived to exemplify in her 
own person the supreme triumph of the 
national idea. Gala performances were given 
on the two succeeding evenings. On Sep- 
tember 2 the prologue was recited by Bjérn 
Bjérnson, son of the poet and the most dis- 
tinguished of Norwegian actors, since 1898 
the managing director of the theatre. This 
was followed by the performance of Ibsen’s 
“Enemy of the People.’’ On September 3 
Bjérnson’s saga-drama “Sigurd the Cru- 
sader’’ was given, together with a cantata 
in honor of the poet. In thus opening the 
National Theatre, Norway has again ex- 
emplified, if another exemplification were 
needed, the extraordinary liveliness of the 
drama so characteristic of her whole later 
wsthetic development. The National Thea- 
tre itself, however, it may be pointed out, 
has a political as well as an esthetic side. 
From this point of view it is one other 
phase of those nationalistic strivings that 
would leave Norway untrammelled to pur- 
sue her own life along her own lines. 





FAGUET’S ANCIENT AND MODERN 
DRAMA. 


Drame Ancien, Drame Moderne. Par fimile 
Faguet. Paris: Armand Colin & Cie. 
1898. 


What is the basis of Tragedy? To this 
question the ready answer might be Sym- 
pathy—a sympathetic indulgence in “the 
luxury of woe.” But no, says M. Faguet, 
not in the least—the basis is malice, a pri- 
mitive and depraved fondness for cruel 
spectacles. We seek out the mimic coun- 
terfeit of human suffering and sorrow, with 
the certainty that we shall not be called 
on to relieve it, and with the express 





purpose of experiencing emotion. Surely 
there is nothing virtuous or sympathetic in 
such conduct; on the contrary, it is prob- 
ably only a relic of the same gorilla in- 
stinct which makes some of us enjoy bull- 
fights and cock-pits, and others delight in 
funerals—which leads the bridegroom on 
his wedding-journey to entertain his bride 
(a kindred spirit) by reading aloud the 
freshest details of a hanging from some 
penny Shocker. 

“But, says the man of sensibility, I wept 
when I saw ‘Phédre.’ Did you know what 
the play was? Yes, I knew that it was a 
drama which presents suicide, jealousy, 
and murder. And you went on purpose to 
see all that? You are a wicked man! But 
I wept. That is no excuse for seeking out 
such a spectacle and paying money to see 
it. But I wept. And did you enjoy weep- 
ing? Yes. That takes away your last ex- 
cuse; you have sought pleasure in the mis- 
fortunes of others, and you have found it; 
you have in you a spice of the gorilla.” 


When Mrs. Browning, as she tells us, 
in spite of Mr. Browning’s disapproval, 
night after night visited the theatre and 
drowned herself in tears over the woes of 
‘La Dame aux Camélias,’ she was simply 
relapsing into primitive barbarism; she 
was less “evolved’’ than her husband; she 
was showing that survival of instinct which 
is illustrated in the circulating library. ‘‘I 
want something to read.’’ ‘Have you any 
preference, madam?’ asks the librarian. 
“Oh, no; I want anything that will make 
me cry.” 

Tragedy, therefore, says M. Faguet, is 
based on the enjoyment which a man takes 
in observing the misfortunes of his neighbors 
when he is not called upon to help or re- 
lieve them; and Comedy has a similar basis. 
In Tragedy you weep at the misfortunes 
of your neighbor; in Comedy, you laugh 
at his mischances or his follies. There is 
only a difference of degree. No dramatist 
ventures to paint happiness pure and sim- 
ple; “no dramatist pictures a honeymoon— 
at any rate, not until the honey begins to 
sour.” To this malicious pleasure of Come- 
dy, or to the melancholy pleasure of Tra- 
gedy, we may add another element in our 
analysis—the pleasure of reflecting and phi- 
losophizing, the ‘“‘taste for verity’; and the 
most real thing in the world, says M. Fa- 
guet, with Schopenhauer, is misery, suf- 
fering, misfortune. The theatre, therefore, 
cannot be optimistic; ‘‘generous” it may 
be—it may have its nobility, its heroisms, 
and its heroes. But its pictures must be 
pictures of human miseries and _ follies, 
darker or lighter, more tragic or more 
comic, as the case may be. 

M. Faguet’s analysis is, at. once, neat, 
piquant, and plausible; but it is neither 
adequate nor satisfactory; it is too 
simple; it makes no allowance for the 
different classes of spectators at a 
drama, and their different degrees of 
development, or “evolution,” as M. Faguet 
would put it; it makes too little allowance 
for the complexity of their thoughts and 
emotions. As he himself well says: ‘““We 
cannot leave at the door of the theatre that 
portion of ourselves which thinks and re- 
flects, which is anxiously preoccupied with 
the great problems of humanity; . . . it 
is the whole of this complicated personality 
which the author who is behind the scenes 
undertakes to amuse.” It is to such a com- 
plex personality that the highest form of 
tragedy appeals. In ‘‘Tamburlaine,”’ or in 
“The Jew of Malta,” the spectator may sup . 
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full with horrors; he will see whole massacres 
instead of the single murder of Banquo. 
But this primitive, savage exhibition of car- 
nage, except upon the crudest listener, pro- 
duces no effect but weariness or disgust. 
What are the really effective motives in 
“Macbeth”? They are all mental and psy- 
chical and moral. The picture of ambition, 
of temptation, of shrinking yet deliberate 
crime, of long-drawn agony and remorse— 
these are feelings and passions which we 
may all share, leading to a doom which 
opens, in possibility, before our own feet. 
Macbeth’s relenting, his weakness, his re- 
morse, his despair become ours. We shed 
no tears, we take no malign delight—we are 
thrilled with the pathetic sense of the perils 
and temptations of our common lot and 
destiny. 

The interest in the theatre is really, at 
bottom, the same as the interest in an epic 
poem. The epos is a narrative of life; the 
theatre is the mimicry of life itself—the 
drama is an artistic picture of some selected 
fragment of life. Granted that the ‘Iliad’ re- 
veals very truly that love of cruelty, that 
minute painting of our enemy’s misery, which 
suits the savage taste; yet it appeals to 
many other faculties—the love of the marvel- 
lous, the love of adventures, of heroic achieve- 
ments; in fine, to the sense of curiosity. 
The child likes to hear a story told; and it 
is to this childlike sense of eager curiosity 
that the minstrel of the ‘Iliad’ and the 
‘Odyssey’ primarily appeals. It was from the 
great Homeric banquet that Aschylus served 
up his fragments in the form of tragedies. 
It is precisely such a Homeric fragment of 
l:'fe that Mr. Stevenson saw enacted a few 
years ago, in a sort of improvised opera, at 
the Gilbert Islands; the last surviving relic, 
probably, and the most vivid picture, of a 
variety of dramatic art which in its fulness 
and vigor can never be reproduced on the 
face of the globe. Starting close to the 
fountains of expression, it pressed into its 
service all the arts that interpret human 
life and thought and sentiment in the most 
natural and felicitous way. Rhythm, melody, 
the pantomimic dance—all these arts stepped 
in as handmaids to the dominant art of 
literature; and each took its place in an 
orderly harmony and subordination. It was 
not by any d@ priori theory that they found 
this grouping and subordination, but by a 
happy combination of chances which can 
hardly conspire together again. The same 
happy chance lent the service of painting and 
architecture, and set the picture of human 
life in an ideal frame, against the back- 
ground of an A®gean sea and sky. Such a 
combination of felicitous circumstances, such 
grouping of obsequious arts ancillary 
to the service of the poetry of noble 
words, cannot, in the nature of things, 
be repeated. The spirit of the Greek drama 
survives to us; the beautiful body with 
which it was clothed we cannot now recreate. 
It can be born again only in the imagina- 
tion of the scholar and artist who sits amid 
the ruins of the Dionysiac Theatre and looks 
across the water of the Saronic Bay towards 
the violet peaks of A®gina. 

M. Faguet explains this in his illuminat- 
ing introduction to the esthetics of the dra- 
ma, and he adds to his exposition an impor- 
tant corollary: The worst mistake that can 
be made is to assume that the drama repre- 
sented in Athens was tragedy as the French 
conceive it. It was, in fact, partly dramatic, 
partly epic, partly lyric. To a Frenchman 








familiar with his own stage, the most strik- 
ing feature in a Greek play is its lack of ac- 
tion; and, according to his whim, he con- 
cludes that Greek tragedy is art in its infan- 
cy, or else he sets to work, by hook or by 
crook, to discover some traits of movement 
and action in Greek tragedy, or he settles 
down into a state of bored acquiescence. M. 
Faguet does better than this. He says frank- 
ly, if you take action in the modern sense, 
the Greek plays hardly possessed it, the 
Greeks did not seek it, they did not even 
care for it especially. Sophocles attains our 
idea of action in his ‘“‘2dipus the King’; 
but he drops it even in this play, and adds 
what appears to our taste the surplusage of 


closing lamentations. In the ‘Ajax’ his 
hero commits suicide, and here, according 
to our notions. the play should end; but it 


is spun out, as we say, with eloquent rheto- 
rical discussions as to the question whe- 
ther the suicide shall receive the honor of 
a funeral. Doubtless the poet was carrying 
out traditions of construction which the 
scholar can fathom and which his fellow- 





craftsmen more or less consciously obeyed. | 


The fact remains, and the fundamental ex 
planation unquestionably is this: The Greeks 
did not demand action—the action could wait 
—-they demanded and loved beauty, and they 
rested content in a beautiful scene, a beau- 
tiful piece of rhetoric, a fine descriptive de- 
clamation, however much it might 
delay the action. 

Another striking fact may be noted: 
far as the plot was concerned, the Greeks 
did not demand the interest of curiosity. 
They could sit and listen with absorbing in- 
terest to a play the plot and issue of which 
they knew by heart. More than that—they 
bore with equanimity the detailed announce- 
ment of the plot in their programmes or pro- 
logues; in fact, the issue of the play in 
almost every case with which we are ac- 
quainted was thoroughly familiar to the au- 
dience. The reason of this surprising fact— 
so little to be expected, @ priori, from a peo- 
ple so brilliant and mobile—was an histori- 
cal one. By custom and precedent, the ma- 
terial of the play, the data of the plot, were, 
broadly speaking, prescribed beforehand by 
the myth on which it was based. The origins 
of their dramas obliged the Greeks to dispense 
with the titillations of expectation and con- 
jecture which make so much the charm of 
our modern stage. On the other hand, a peo- 
ple susceptible had compensations and 
consolations. If they had not those intri- 
cacies to follow and those knots to untie 
which give so much excitement and pleasure 
in ‘“‘Denise,”’ in ‘‘La Tosca,” or in ‘‘Divor- 
cons,” they secured another kind of excite- 
ment by identifying themselves with the ac- 
tor and following his fortunes with a thrill 
of sympathy. If they knew what was going 
to happen, the actor did not. The Greek 
spectator identified himself with Hecuba 
when she has just lost her Polyrena and is 
struck by a second blow of destiny—the news 
of the murder of Polydorus. Note, too, that 
it is only under the condition of the spec- 
tator’s foreknowledge that the most deli- 
cate and effective device of the Attic theatre 
became possible—the device of “irony.’’ That 
tragic double entente which, in the most 
subtle way, produced what we call a sensation 
in the theatre—which is so keenly effective 
in certain situations of the “Agamemnon,” 
of the ‘‘(Edipus the King,” of the “Iphige- 
nia,’ and the ‘““Medea’’—depends absolutely 
for its pathos or its horror on the spectator’s 


clog or 


so 
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knowledge of the future and his complicity 
with the mind and plan of the poet 
To an Englishman nourished on Shakspere 


and the Elizabethan dramatists, the drama 


of Corneille and Racine is, we venture to 
say, more foreign in tone and color than 
that of Sophocles or Euripides. In read- 


ing or hearing it, he finds himself a st: 
ger in a strange land, full of prejudices that 
are hard to overcome. Corneille wrote ex 
pressly with an eye on the Greek; he 
quotes Aristotle and observes the “‘unities.” 
Yet an Englishman finds his unities more 
rigid, more enslaving than those of the 
Greek. “You say that your unities are in 
Aristotle,” says M. Faguet; ‘‘they are not 
in Aristotle—they are in the French turn 
of mind.” The Greeks imposed no unities; 
they simply observed them. For the French 
these unities became laws so absolute that 
it is a disgrace to depart from them. The 
poetic ornaments in which the Greek de- 
lighted, the French will not tolerate. “To 
tell the truth,” says Voltaire, “‘of all the 
nations ours is the least poetic; the versi- 
fied compositions in which we most delight 
are dramatic,and these should be written in 
a style which approaches that of conversa- 
tion.” “Would not a Greek have been 
amazed,” says M. Faguet, “‘to be told that 
a man need be less of a poet to write 
the ‘Antigone’ than to write the ‘Odyssey’ ?"’ 


an 


If, then, the French do not desire poetry 
in the drama, they desire action, rapidity 
clearness—the reasoned chain of causes and 
events, leading to a climax—the logical evo- 
lution of a plot. They want no beautiful 
episodes, they want no character-painting 
which passes beyond the frame and limits 
of the drama. “The play is not a poem— 
it is a piece of reasoning."’ They give the 
plot a dominating place, they talk of the 
“problem proposed and solved’’—language 
which belongs to the realm of logic. Ra- 
cine, once his plot is mapped out, says, 
“Ma piéce est faite.” Hence the play be- 
comes a rigid chain, linking the premises 
and the consequences, and excluding every 


thing else. Since plot is all-import- 
ant, it is first of all necessary to con 
ceal the dénouement, to keep it back 
and out of sight. The spectator is 
held by his curiosity; the moment it 
is satisfied, he vanishes, and your 
theatre is emptied. “Uncertainty,” says 
Voltaire, “‘is the soul of Tragedy.” No con- 


ception of the stage could be narrower than 
this. Marmontel and Voltaire despise the 
Greeks because they care little or nothing 
for the plot. Instead of the Greek taste for 
beauty the French substitute the taste for 
logic. They soon banished altogether the 
lyric element which makes some slight ap- 
pearance in Corneille, in the ““Thébaide’’ of 
Racine. He dropped it finally after 1664, 
and Voltaire pronounces it “a relic of bar- 
barism,”’ in which the speaker becomes a 
“poet mal-apropos.”’ He goes farther still. 
He pronounces his edict against the soli- 
loquy, which is the last refuge and survival 
of the lyric element in the drama. He finds 
it unnatural, ridiculous, and inadmissible; 
and so, as a matter of fact, the actors be- 
gan to cut the soliloquies in “Cinna” and 
“The Cid.” So far does Voltaire, who is 
the incarnation of the French spirit, travel 
in that path by which the French drama de- 
viates from its sources and its inspiration. 
He forgets that the theatre is born of con- 
vention and cradled in poetry. 


With this passion for clearness and logic, 
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M. Faguet finds that his countrymen are 
likewise by nature inclined to make practi- 
cal philosophers and moralists. This inclina- 
tion tempts them to teach and to preach in 
the drama, to compel it to the service of 
impressing some moral lesson, or of promul- 
gating some ‘‘cause.”’ 

“There are,” he remarks, “moments of 
rest in the drama when the action sleeps— 
moments which the Greeks loved intensely, 
and which they filled with song, with medi- 
tation, with narrative. We fill such pauses 
with moralizing. . Our oratorical ten. 
dency is explained from the same source. 
The didactic spirit has made us orators. Our 
tragedians are professors of ethics possessed 
of genius; they are orators of the highest 
rank.” 

They are not rhetoricians, in an exact 
sense, like the Greeks, who pursued rhetoric 
as an art for its beauty. They are less in 
love with the esthetic charm of morality and 
philosophy than with their practical appli- 
cation. So fixed is this idea in their minds 
thatitleadstoabsurdities. Le Bossu and Mme. 
Dacier assumed that an epic poem was an 
apologue, designed ‘‘pour former les mceurs.” 
To preach and to teach has been the pro- 
vince of the drama; the critics have sup- 
ported this doctrine, and the playwrights 
have practised it from Corneille to Dumas 
fils. Voltaire, both as critic and as dra- 
matist, illustrated this penchant. The dra- 
matist is ready even to maintain a thesis. 
“How useful,’’ says Diderot, ‘“‘the theatre 
might be made by the Government in pre- 
paring the way for changing a law or abro- 
gating a usage.’”’ What Diderot suggested, 
Dumas carries out. His plays are a propa. 
ganda of his opinions, and were designed, as 
it were, to prepare the public mind for le- 
gislation 4 la Dumas (for the code Dumas). 

If we examine the playwright’s work- 

shop, we shall find that the French tragedian 
constructs his characters by a dialectic pro- 
cess, by grouping around a central trait cer- 
tain other traits which are naturally asso- 
ciated with this. He produces, therefore, 
an ideal being, a chemical or mechanical 
synthesis. A real character, a triumph of 
genius, like Néron and Polyeucte—creations 
that may be compared with Macbeth and 
Hamlet—tfalls flat with the French public. 
What they delight in is a plot and a piquant 
situation. In short, 
“the French dramatist can create, at rare 
intervals he does create and evolve, some 
grand character—no one in the world better 
than he; but when he reaches such a flight 
of genius, he banishes his audience. They do 
not, in fact, want grand tragedy; what they 
want is comedy with its finesse and clever- 
ness. Nay, they do not even want the high- 
est and greatest comedy—the comedy which, 
like Moliére’s, creates characters and draws 
from life itself. The greatest of Moliére’s 
plays are his ‘Tartufe,’ ‘Le Misanthrope,’ 
‘Les Femmes Savantes’; and these are pre- 
cisely the plays’ which the French public 
least understands and applauds. The great 
historic drama, the profoundest studies of 
history or of character, have been most slow-~ 
ly received, or have required a century of 
apology and exposition.” 


Such is the confession which our critic 
makes, and wherein we must heartily agree 
with him. He surely knows and feels his 
own literature better than we do; and when 
he says things of his own stage and of the 
French public which an Englishman in- 
stinctively feels and thinks, yet, from cour- 
tesy or self-distrust, hardly dares to ex- 
press, we cannot hesitate to accept his ver- 
dict as final and authoritative; for it be- 
comes cosmopolitan, On the other hand, 


“The Cid,” which he has so candidly dissect- 
ed: “If I may tell my whole thought, I go 
so far as to believe (perhaps because I am 
a Frenchman) that a play composed of this 
kind of characters is more likely to move 
the spectator profoundly than either the 
Greek tragedy or the English.’”’ The latter 
may give a cold “objective” pleasure—the 
pleasure of the connoisseur. Voltaire 
would say of Romeo and Juliet that they be- 
come “poets mal &@ propos.” Is it more 
a propos to become lawyers and pleaders 
like Rodrigue and Chiméne? ‘Je ne sais, 
mais je sais bien que c’est 1a le 
tour de_ l’esprit.’’ And this French 
reason is really a final reason—for a 
Frenchman. May not we, who are perhaps 
closer, as we have just said, to the Greek 
drama than to the French, and who can 
follow “Hamlet” or “King Lear” with an 
absorption which is far from being the 
frigid pleasure of connoisseurs—may not we 
respectfully accept such an opinion as final, 
and, by steeping ourselves for awhile in the 
French spirit, try to feel thoroughly the 
grounds on which it is based? In doing so 
we shall find no better guide than M. Faguet. 
We should be at a loss to name any study 
of the esthetic side of the Greek drama and 
the French so compressed, so valuable, so 
illuminating, so profoundly true, so) delight- 
ful to read. It ought to be rendered into 
English; yet we should regret to see it lose 
the neatness, the piquancy and grace of its 
French costume. 








Trooper 3809: A Private Soldier of the Third 
Republic. By Lionel Decle. Illustrated. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 12mo, pp. 300. 


This book has a timely significance for the 
intelligent people of the world who are 
asking, What is the matter with the French 
Army? The French people staked their 
hopes on the regeneration of the army af- 
ter 1870, when they had the woful convic- 
tion that, under the Second Empire, it had 
fallen far behind the German in everything 
which secures military success. Evidence 
from many sources has been coming to light 
showing that the regeneration was only 
skin deep, and that it is likely there would 
be another “illusion perdue” if the Third 
Republic should become involved in war 
with a first-class Power. 

The Dreyfus case has disclosed a stupid 
blindness in the supposed élite of the Ge- 
neral Staff which has made them think they 
could save the “honor’’ of the army by the 
most dishonorable and criminal subterfuges 
to hide the shallow dupery of a traitorous 
scoundrel, who used their prejudice against 
the Jews to cover his own acts as a spy 
by the conviction of an innocent man. Once 
the conviction obtained, forgery, suborna- 
tion of perjury, endless lying, and shame- 
less persecution of truth-tellers were used 
to continue the honor-saving, and to rebut 
the idea that a court-martial, acting on a 
countersign given by the Staff, could possi- 
bly be wrong in a chose jugée. A new consigne 
to a new court produces a judgment given 
in flat contempt of the findings of the 
Court of Cassation. It is only a new ex- 
hibition of the blind determination to 
stand, by the original military judgment 
without regard to truth or justice. If the 
military authorities could have had their 
way, Heterhazy, in his role of spy, might 
have enjoyed complete immunity, so long 





he is no recreant or traitor; he can say of 
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as he could find some Jew to send to De- 
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vil’s Island whenever a bordereau should 
accidentally fall into wrong hands. Most 
astounding of all, the men who were thus 
staking the “honor of the army” on the 
protection of the real traitor, and playing 
straight into the hands of France’s great 
enemy, are those who have lived and thriv- 
ed on the cry of Revanche since 1870! 

Mr. Decle’s book is one of several which 
have appeared within a few years, showing 
that, from the ranks up, the discipline of 
the French army is a brutal tyranny, which 
has grown in very large measure out of 
the maxim that a superior is always right 
and an inferior always wrong. It is a corol- 
lary of this that the chose jugée must stand, 
if discipline is to be preserved, whether 
the thing is adjudged by Sergeant Legros or 
General Mercier: a court-martial must af- 
firm the judgment, or the prestige of the 
army will suffer! 

Mr. Decle, being twenty years of age in 
1879, was liable to conscription and to 
army service for five years; but, having a 
university degree of B.A., the law permit- 
ted him to volunteer for one year, and, on 
payment of $300, to be free from other ser- 
vice. The theory of the law is, that edu- 
cated men will learn all that is needful as 
private soldiers in that time, and, some of 
the duties of an officer being also taught, 
they form a body from which officers may be 
drawn, or which will give the state, as 
professional men, more valuable service 
than that of privates in the ranks. In 
practice, Mr. Decle found himself and the 
other volunteers handed over to the cor- 
porals and sergeants for instruction and 
discipline, very seldom seeing a commis- 
sioned officer. These non-commissioned of- 
ficers were nearly all low bullies, utterly 
venal and corrupt, soliciting or demanding 
“tips” from the volunteers, and promising 
immunity from breaches of rules in return. 
If irritated, they had power to inflict de- 
grading punishment on the spot; and any 
appeal to the captain or the colonel was al- 
most invariably followed by an additional 
punishment for unfounded complaint of 
one’s superior, without listening to the 
complaint at all. 


An example will explain the matter. A 
corporal had begged five francs of Decle 
and got tipsy with it. In this condition he 
demanded five more. Decle demurred, say- 
ing that, being in liquor, the corporal would 
make a fool of himself and get both into 
trouble. The corporal punished him with a 
sentence on the spot of two days in the 
guard-house for disrespect, and ordered him 
on a tour of guard duty, out of his order, 
in place of a sick man. Decle tried to get to 
a superior officer, but the corporal threat- 
ened to make against him a charge of re- 
fusal to obey orders. There was barely time 
to jump into his uniform (being in fatigue 
dress) without furbishing up. Running to 
join the guard, he was a moment behind 
time. The captain of the guard repri- 
manded him, and he tried respectfully to 
explain, The captain said: “Shut up! Don’t 
answer me; you are filthy, you dirty beast!” 
The lack of furbishing was a new crime, 
and, with contemptuous insults, the cap- 
tain sentenced him to four days in guard- 
house, making six. ‘‘ ‘But—sir,’ I ejaculated.” 
The reply was, “You dare to answer me! 
You shall have four days more. Step back 
into the ranks.” In despair, and’ contrary 
to the advice of those more experienced, 





Decle wrote a formal appeal to the Colonel 
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as soon as he was off duty. This was fol- 
lowed by the Colonel’s order of the day, 
before he had seen Decle, increasing the 
punishment to twenty days. Then the 
Colonel called for the appeal. His was 
nearly a facsimile of the Captain’s action. 
Decle was “shut up” and not heard, and 
ordered to go back and tell the Adjutant to 
put him down for ten days’ more imprison- 
ment for an unjustified complaint, the Colo- 
nel dismissing him with, ‘I will teach you 
not to bother me in future.” So his mild 
effort to limit the Corporal’s blackmailing 
ended in thirty days’ imprisonment without 
a hearing. 

Numerous instances of brutal tyranny on 
the part of non-commissioned officers show 
that Decle’s experience was a fair index of 
the system in vogue. The horses were 
trained and groomed to make them spirited 
and efficient; the men were treated so as to 
crush their spirit, make them hate the ser- 
vice and loathe it, so that the author says: 
“Had war broken out when I was a troop- 
er, I am quite sure that the first battle 
would have resulted in the death of at least 
three of our officers and four of our ser- 
geants, and that they would not have fallen 
under the enemy’s bullets.’”’ He acquits the 
majority of the officers of intentional 
wrong, but shows that their neglect of real 
supervision and their leaving everything to 
the sergeants and corporals was equiva- 
lent to codperation in ruining the morale 
of the army as rapidly as possible. This, 
with the senseless prejudice against real 
examination into a chose jugée, made re- 
form almost hopeless. Some changes for 
the better have been introduced with the 
change of the five years’ conscription to 
three, but the author believes no important 
practical improvement has been made. 

When Mr. Decle was released from his 
service in the ranks, he left France, and has 
had an important professional career as 
a civilian in the British colonial ad- 
ministration and African exploration. His 
testimony cannot be sneered down, and 
will be profitable study for army of- 
ficers everywhere, as well as_ entertain- 
ing and instructive reading for the general 
public. 





History of Scotland. Vol. I. To the Acces- 
sion of Mary Stuart. By P. Hume Brown, 
M.A., LL.D. With seven maps. Cam- 
bridge (Eng.): University Press; New 
York: Macmillan. 1899. 


Extreme clearness is the distinctive quali- 
ty of this book, which, unlike most members 
of the Cambridge Historical Series, will, be- 
fore its completion, run into a second ve!l- 
ume. There is an obvious difficulty in judg- 
ing the whole work, whatever it may be, 
from a single instalment, for er uno disce 
omnes certainly does not apply to literature. 
Still, with the first half of a history before 
one, the total character may be pretty well 
divined, and we feel little doubt that Dr. 
Brown will conclude in the admirable man- 
ner which marks his beginning. We have 
emphasized his lucidity as strongly as we 
could by mentioning it in the opening sen- 
tence, and no virtue is so admirable in a 
general sketch. We may add that the vol- 
ume is far from being an abridgment of 
Hill, Burton, and Skene, but supplements 
them at points, while throughout resting on 
original materials. A bibliography and nu- 
merous footnotes supply the reader with 





the means of controlling the author or pur- 
suing the subject further by himself. 
During the past few years the Scots in 
Britain have grown somewhat restless un- 
der the popular tendency which prevails, to 


the south of the Tweed and the Liddel, to | 
merge or efface their national annals by | 


making them an appendix to “English his- 
tory.” Continental writers often show the 
same disposition. Now a decisive way of 
checking such a huge error is to put abroad 
a sufficiently large number of works which, 
like the present one, shall deal exclusively 
with the affairs of North Britain down 
to the death of James V. When the father 
of Mary Stuart lay dying, the news of his 
daughter’s birth was brought to him, “and, 
in words that are variously reported, he 
exclaimed that the crown had come to his 
house by a woman and would pass from it 
by a woman.” Save, however, for this dim 
vaticination, Scottish history is free from 
the taint of absorption in that of England 
till 1542 and after. In other words, Dr. 
Brown is here dealing with Scotland in her 
purely local and independent phase. 

Just as, for purposes of space, the middle 
point of Scottish history may be reasonably 
found at the Reformation, so in the earlier 
of the two sections a convenient dividing line 
occurs at the commencement of the Stuart 
period. Dr. Brown allots not quite half his 
contents to the centuries which precede the 
accession of Robert II. in 1371, but his 
treatment of the ages which Ile before that 
date will, we believe, prove more service- 
able to the majority of his readers than his 
story of the Stuart family. Legend and lit- 
erature have done much for the Stuarts 
who preceded the Union, as well as for those 
who reigned or “‘pretended”’ after 1603 and 
1688; while the earlier centuries of Scotland 
are veiled from the knowledge of many in 
a dense fog. In explaining the scope and 
limits of his own effort, Dr. Brown says: ‘“‘So 
scanty, indeed, are the materials of Scot- 
tish history from the invasion of Agricola 
to the death of Alexander III. (1286) that, if 
authorities be critically construed and the- 
ories be set aside, the following narrative is 
nearly as full as is justified by ascertained 
facts.” It is for the residuum of fact which 
remains after the embellishments of Wyn- 
toun and Hector Boece have been stripped 
away, that Dr. Brown’s sketch is especially 
valuable. 

We have been much impressed by the 
part devoted to the historical geography of 
the country. In Scottish history prior to 
the Reformation two main episedes present 
themselves: the first is the consolidation 
of the different territorial units, the second 
is the contest between king and barons. 
After Dr. Brown has briefly discussed the 
subject of Roman occupation, he settles 
down to historical geography in three chap- 
ters, whose titles alone convey an idea of 
the process described in them: “Scot, Pict, 
Briton, and Angle,” “Scot, Briton, and 
Angle,”’ “Celt and Saxon.” The first of 
these phases closes with the union of Picts 
and Scots under Kenneth MacAlpin in 844, 
the second with the battle of Carham 
whereby Malcolm II. conquered the vital 
district of Lothian from Northumbria, and 
the third with the accession of David I. 
(1124), concerning whose reign Dr. Brown 
says: “At no period of its history has Scot- 
land ever stood relatively so high in the 
scale of nations.” The gradual drawing 
together of Pictland and Dalriada, followed 





by the opposition of a vigorous Alba to the 
Bernician Angles, is a theme which vies 
in point of symmetry with the consolidation 
of France between the reigns of Louis IX 
and Louis XI. Next to it in interest of 
treatment we have found Dr. Brown's very 
just and dispassionate account of the fa- 
mous war of independence which Scotland 
waged under Wallace and Bruce. 

We discover hardly any grounds for dif 
fering from the learned and able author of 
this work—certainly none of importance 
We may observe, though, that it ts un 
usual to reckon the crusade which Bernard 
of Clairvaux preached as the third (p. 74), 
and that on p. 129 Dr. Brown goes slightly 


| astray in a reference to Spain. ‘Alexander 





III.,"" he states, “left Scotland a prosperous 
and consolidated kingdom. With the ex- 
ception of England, indeed, no country in 
Christendom had in the same degree filled 
out its limits and welded its people. Spain 
had still Granada to conquer, and was as 
yet made up of five independent kingdoms,” 
etc. Alexander III. died in 1286, and by 
that time the Iberian peninsula virtually 
consisted of only three parts, for from 
the death of Sancho the Brave (1234), and 
the succession of his nephew the Count of 
Champagne, Navarre had only casual rela- 
tions with the peninsula, and in any case 
Leon had been finally united with Castille 
in 1230. On p. 74 there is a misprint of 
the eleventh for the twelfth century, and 
we have noticed a slight trick of style 
which here and there weakens the effect 
designed. Dr. Brown has a way of calling, 
quite frequently, some event or other “‘the 
most important,” “‘the critical,” “the de- 
termining,” etc. His aim is simply to in- 
dicate its relative consequence, but the se- 
quence of such landmarks is rather too 
rapid. 

These very minor matters, and some ob- 
servations on the policy of Edward I. to- 
wards Scotland (which would be a theme 
for general debate), are the only objects of 
our adverse criticism. Speaking at large, 
we have the most favorable idea of Dr. 
Brown's aim and performance. 





Educational Aima and Educational Values. 
By Paul H. Hanus. Macmillan. 


Prof. Hanus has, since 1891, been in 
charge of the department of the History 
and Art of Education at Harvard, where he 
has been very successful in arousing inte 
rest in the subject of education. Though 
of German origin and a student of German 
methods, he breaks with the German schoo! 
system because it is based upon a division 
of social classes which it fosters by deter. 
mining, at the beginning of the German 
boy's tenth year, his place and work in 
life. Prof. Hanus, on the contrary, believes 
in the fullest development of the democratic 
idea in education, and would leave open aa 
long as possible the decision as to the 
future calling. He lays down, in the valu- 
able and attractive book before us, three 
aims of the high school: (1) to develop in- 
terest and capacity (intellectual, morai, 
wsthetic, and constructive); (2) to give 
self-direction; (3) to teach the idea of ser- 
vice. He pleads for an elastic high-school 
course, affording, from the outset, oppor- 
tunity of election, and becoming, in the last 
year, wholly elective. The classical prepa- 
ratory course, as now understood, may or 
may not be completely covered by the sub- 
jects for which the school provides. If it 
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is not covered, the college should, not- 
withstanding, accept the graduate after four 
years of faithful study, and the elements of 
both Latin and Greek should be taught in 
the college, so that the student who wishes 
to pursue ancient languages in the uni- 
versity may not be prevented from so doing. 

We sympathize with Mr. Hanus in his de- 
sire that our high schools should be prac- 
tical, and we have read with much interest 
his sympathetic and persuasive presentation 
of his views. We agree with him in wish- 
ing to make generous provision for physical 
training, for manual training with drawing, 
for domestic science, and for a real com- 
mercial training. We share, too, his objec- 
tion to the multiplication of special schools, 
such as classical high school, English high 
school, manual-training high school, instead 
of uniting the different kinds of instruction 
under one roof. But his theory seems to us 
to have its unpractical side. It will not 
make a child a man to call him such. ‘Too 
soon,” Wordsworth warns us, “thy soul 
shall have its earthly freight.’’ It is not 
certain that the spirit of service will more 
surely enter a pupil’s heart because the 
word has been often heard in the school- 
room. It may be undesirable that the pupil 
should have his thoughts directed too much 
to the question of the relative values of 
different studies. If the school undertakes 
to care for the whole nature of the boy or 
girl, it may prove unequal to so large a 
task. Finally, there is not time, in the four 
years of high school, for the pursuit of all 
the interesting things which we and Prof. 
Hanus should like our children to know. 
A congested course of study, and a series 
of dabbling efforts to learn many uncon- 
nected things, are serious dangers cf the 
high schools of the present time. These 
dangers are keenly felt when courses are 
prescribed; would they not be increased 
were courses elective? 





Insects: Their Structure and Life—A Prim- 
er of Entomology. By George H. Car- 
penter, B.Se. Lond. London: J. M. Dent 
& Co.; New York: Macmillan. 1899. Pp. 
404, fig. 1-183. 


This is a really good book, and to call it 
a primer is scarcely justice, since it is by 
all odds the most comprehensive work of 
its kind published in equal bulk in the Eng- 
lish language. Not only do we find a con- 
cise yet sufficiently complete description of 
the main structural peculiarities of insects, 
but also clear statements of their develop- 
ment, of their history in past ages, and of 
the change that has taken place since they 
first made their appearance upon the earth. 
Scarcely a point has been forgotten, from 
the embryo just forming in the fertilized 
_ovum to the mature form ready to repro- 
duce its kind. The histology of the vari- 
ous organs is sufficiently given, and their 
functions are always clearly explained; in 
fact, it Is with a feeling of genuine satis- 
faction and approval that the portion of the 
book printed in large type can be read 
from cover to cover, 

In his scheme of systematic classification 
the author is fully up to date, and, while 
most of our American authorities do not re- 
cognize the Collembola as ordinally separable 
from the Thysanura, and do recognize other 
divisions in the Neuropterous series, yet 
these are matters of no very serious im- 
portance in a work of this kind, The strictly 


¢ 





technical portion is printed in a smaller 
type, and the effort has been to mention and 
briefly describe all the families inhabiting 
the Holarctic and Sonoran regions. Species 
are not treated except as illustrating some 
point discussed in the text, and life histories 
illustrate groups rather than individuals. 
This makes the book equally useful in all 
countries. There is a good index, and a list 
of 217 references to literature, which will 
be found very useful, but which might, under 
some headings, have been better selected. 

Of the 183 figures, 102 are from the publi- 
cations of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, and these are among the best 
in the book. It is no mean compliment 
that the British author has thus paid to the 
entomological division of that department 
in using so many of their cuts, all duly ac- 
knowledged; and the most gratifying thing 
is that it is well deserved. Of the others, 35 
figures are from Miall and Denney’s classic 
work on the Cockroach, and the rest come 
from other published books; few if any be- 
ing original or prepared for this one. The 
printer has in general done his work well, 
paper and type being good; but the paper is 
dull, rough, and unsuitable for printing half- 
tone cuts. These are sometimes blurred and 
often flat, detracting somewhat from the oth- 
erwise satisfactory appearance of the book. 

The literary quality of this ‘‘primer’’ is as 
much above the ordinary as the contents. 
We select from near the close the following 
striking passage: 

“We walk over the hills, rousing the bee 
from the flower or the dragonfly from the 
rushes. The life of each individual insect 
lasts but for a few days, or months, or 
years. Yet these creatures are the latest 
links in a long chain of life which reaches 
back to a time before the mountain whereon 
they dwell was brought forth. To unobser- 
vant eyes the landscape seems enduring, 
but study of its features shows that it 
changes from age to age, changes even 
more rapidly than the insect-types which 
adorn it. Yet through the long periods of 
the earth’s history the insects have been 
changing too, and the form of their bo- 
dies, and the history of their growth, 
teach us how to trace in some degree the 
wondrous unfolding of their branch of the 
great tree of life.’’ 





Reminiscences of the Santiago Campaign. By 
John Bigelow, Jr., Captain Tenth U. S. 
Cavalry, Author of ‘The Principles of 
Strategy.’ Harper & Brothers. 12mo, pp. 
188. 

Captain Bigelow gives as the scope of his 
book “a narration of what an officer par- 
ticipating in that campaign saw, felt, and 
thought, with such explanations and sugges- 
tions as his observations and reflections 
prompted.”’ He is a witness, not a prosecu- 
tor or an advocate. His task was a deli- 
cate one, for military subordination for- 
bade personal criticism, and he carefully 
abstains from naming officers who might be 
responsible, when the facts which he nar- 
rates plainly show blundering and neglect 
somewhere. He begins with the journey to 
join his regiment when he was, at his own 
request, relieved of the duty of military in- 
structor in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. He shows what difficulty there 
was in getting the regulation outfit for camp 
life, the lack of information as to the place 
where his regiment was, the clashing of 
orders between different staff departments, 
the want of equipment and supplies for his 
company when he joined it, the faults of 
the camp of rendezvous, the general igno- 





rance of what was before the army, and the 
consequent impossibility of intelligent pre- 
paration for work. 

Similar notes are given of the journey by 
rail toFlorida,its want of system, vagueness 
of destination, and default of clear instruc- 
tions; the shipping upon transports, the 
voyage to Cuba, the landing, and the cam- 
paign till the author was disabled by wounds 
in the battle of San Juan. If the reader 
shall say that this is a superficial view, 
telling only what a mere onlooker might 
see, Captain Bigelow answers that this is 
strictly the case he is trying to present—the 
lack of information, of knowledge of plans 
and purposes, of the topography, and of the 
enemy, which made the work of a line of- 
ficer, through it all, like groping in a dark 
garret. 

Of course, there is room for legitimate 
debate how far a captain in the line could 
be made acquainted with the objects, pur- 
poses, and plans of commanding generals. 
Similar debate may be had regarding the 
deficiencies and delays of every sort which 
may be the necessary accompaniment of a 
sudden organization of a great army of raw 
volunteers, in which the few regular troops 
were lost. The author disclaims any pur- 
pose to draw conclusions as to these points. 
He says, Here is what happened to me 
and in my sight; does this accord with any 
competent person’s ideas of what the mo- 
bilization of an army and the conduct of a 
campaign should be? 

We need just such authoritative evidence 
of what the actual facts were, seen from 
the inside of the army by an officer who had 
given public evidence of his zeal and capaci- 
ty in the study of his profession. Capt. 
Bigelow has not only told a most interest- 
ing tale, but he has contributed valuable 
material for the comprehension and solu- 
tion of the problems involved. 





Observational Geometry. By William T. 
Campbell. New York: Harper & Bros. 
1899. 


Mathematicians and non-mathematicians 
have for generations been agreed that Bu- 
clid and Legendre do not furnish the proper 
introduction to geometry, but nobody has 
yet succeeded in producing any primer of 
the subject that is really satisfactory. Vast 
numbers of persons interested in education, 
but strangers to modern mathematics, con- 
sider themselves highly proficient in geo- 
metry, and fancy that they are amply equip- 
ped for writing an elementary text-book. 
In one thing they all agree: it is that the 
first steps in geometry should be observa- 
tional. So far, they are doubtless right, but 
as to what course geometrical observation 
should take, how it should be directed to the 
strengthening of the geometrical imagina- 
tion, and ultimately to the education of the 
logical powers, they are mostly not suffi- 
ciently well acquainted with geometry to 
judge. Whether or not Mr. Campbell be- 
longs to this class of teachers, his book 
shows no trace of his ever having studied 
topology, or even having reflected much on 
perspective. It is surely one of the first 
principles of teaching that ideas ought to be 
inculeated one at a time. Now geometrical 
metrics, as every mathematician knows, in- 
volves the principles of graphics, and it is 
obvious that graphics, in its turn, involves 
geometrical topics, or topology, the doc- 
trine of the modes of connection of the parts 
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of different shapes—which shows us, for ex- 
ample, that if a half-twisted ribbon has its 
ends joined to form a ring, and is slit down 
the middle all around the ring, the result is 


a large ring composed of ribbon having a | 


complete twist. Hence to begin the teach- 
ing of geometry with metrics, as Euclid 
and almost all other teachers do, including 
Mr. Campbell, is to huddle upon the unfor- 
tunate child three different orders of ideas 
at once. Topics, on the other hand, being 
undoubtedly the easiest part of geometry, 
the part in which demonstration has the 
smallest part to play and observation the 
greatest, the part in which the pupil is most 
inevitably, easily, and almost unconsciously 
led from observation to generalization, and 
the part in which imagination is most 
evoked, would seem, on every account, the 
most suited to the child. 

But even if we agree to beginning instruc- 
tion with metrics, we cannot assent to the 
extraordinary entanglement of different 
conceptions belonging to metrics which 
Mr. Campbell’s book, even more than 
others, offers to the bewilderment of 
the pupil. It should be remembered, 
too, that the pupil, however tender his 
age, has already been a_ student of 
geometry, in his way, before he comes to the 
teacher. He must have been so in order to 
find his way about the house, for example. 
Now it seems preferable that his new geo- 
metrical observations should be connected 
at the outset as closely as possible with 
those he has already made, instead of with 
such unfamiliar things as cubes and recti- 
linear figures. 





Story of the Princess des Ursins in Spain. 
By Constance Hill. With twelve portraits 
and a frontispiece. New York: R. H. Rus- 
sell. 1899. 


Historical opinion runs a good deal in cy- 
cles, and just now we all have a low opinion 
of Louis XIV., of his political ideals. and of 
his government. With this general con- 
demnation the court life of Versailles is 
involved. Its splendors we call tawdry, and 
its ceremonies equally pompous and tedious, 
although, by the way, Saint-Simon never 
seems to lack readers. But, however much 
Louis and Versailles may be denounced or 
laughed at, there is no denying the presence 
in the royal entourage of some remarkable 
men and women. Possibly their strength 
of character was not developed by their 
place in this entourage, but many of their 
accomplishments may be traced to the kind 
of life they led and to the demands which 
it made upon them. Skill in conversation, 
tact, urbanity, acquaintance with current 
politics, and diplomatic finesse became the 
stock in trade of the Versailles courtier, 
and over these solid attainments was spread 
a charming insouciance of manner. Women 
equalled or even surpassed men in their 
command of court gifts and graces; some- 
times they grew to be adepts in the art of 
practical politics. It is concerning one of 
these elegant, capable, and political ladies 
that Miss Hill writes in her memoir of 
Mme. des Ursins. 

The personal element is stronger, on the 
whole, in the present narrative than the po- 
litical; otherwise the sketch might be called 
for its second title “An Episode in the War 
of the Spanish Succession.” BHven as it is, 
a marked historical strain blends with the 
biographical. This fact is at once apparent 





when we regard the chronological limits of 
the study. Miss Hill begins her sketch only 
at the moment when Louis XIV. placed the 
Duke of Anjou on the Spanish throne, and 
began his quest for the right person to act 
as Camerara-Mayor to his queen, Maria 
Louisa of Savoy. At the time she received 
her important appointment, Mme. des Ur- 
sins was fifty-nine years old, wise as a 
serpent in the ways of the world, and im- 
bued with the governmental principles of 
Versailles. She had already lost two noble 
husbands, the Prince de Chalais and the 
Prince Orsini, was past the age when she 
might be swayed from political duty by ma- 
rital considerations, and yet kept the ful- 
ness of her physical vigor. The situation 
was one of extreme simplicity. Philip V. 
would beyond a doubt be governed by his 
wife, and it only remained to provide some 
confidante who would govern the Queen in 
the French interest. The decision of such 
a grave point rested with Mme. de Main- 
tenon, and she nominated her friend Mme. 
des Ursins. 

The situation developed itself according 
to expectation, except that now and then the 
Camerara-Mayor inclined towards the ad- 
vantage of Spain rather than towards that 
of France. The main point, however, re- 
garding the lady herself is that she was a 
true product of the Versailles social sys- 
tem, transplanted to Spain, where, amid 
much trouble and many hostile plots, she 
held her own for a long period. Her wit, 
dignity, and knowledge of the world made 
Maria Louisa her slave; she lighted the 
King to bed and handed him his slippers in 
the morning; she attached a large number 
of the Castilian nobles to her party, and 
she even dared grapple with the officials of 
the Holy Inquisition. The latter never for- 
gave her interference, and, when Alberoni 
plotted her downfall in 1714, he found a 
serviceable ally in the Grand Inquisitor, 
Cardinal Giudici. 

We cannot think that Miss Hill adds very 
much to what Francois Combes has said of 
Mme. des Ursins’s political gifts and admin- 
istration. She had a good grasp of state- 
craft and a large share of intelligence, 
but true principles of government she hard- 
ly practised at all. She was certainly placed 
in an awkward position by a series of cam- 
paigns which, for the time, almost destroyed 
Spanish agriculture and commerce; still, 
she gave less proof of high organizing capa- 
city than a born ruler would have done, for 
the times of emergency in which she acted 
were also times of personal opportunity. 
The two most striking features of Miss 
Hill’s book are her description of Mme. des 
Ursins’s triumph at Versailles in 1705, after 
her temporary disgrace, and her account of 
the plot by which Alberoni succeeded in 
ousting her from Madrid altogether. The 
latter incident deserves a little notice. 

On the death of Maria Louisa, Alberoni 
began scheming for a marriage between 
Philip and Elizabeth Farnese. As a native 
of Parma and a friend of Rocca, its Prime 
Minister, he knew how eagerly such a pro- 
motion would be welcomed there. The one 
thing needful was to persuade Mme. des 
Ursins, in whose hands the decjsion eventu- 
ally lay, and this rather difficult end was 
accomplished by representing Elizabeth as 
a meek and waxy personage—Elizabeth Far- 
nese of all others in the eighteenth cen- 
tury! 


“The priest and the lady entered one day 





into conversation on the subject of the 
choice of a new Queen. The wily Italian, 
well knowing the qualities that Mme. des 
Ursins would look for, observed, ‘You must 
find a lady who is quiet and docile, and not 
likely to interfere in State affairs.” “Where 
shall we discover such a person?’ asked his 
companion. Alberoni ran through the royal 
families of Europe, and then, as if by acci 
dent, carelessly mentioned Elizabeth Far- 
nese, daughter of the late Duke of Parma, 
adding, with the same tone of simplicity and 
indifference: ‘She is a good girl; plump, 
healthy, and well-bred; brought up in the 
petty court of her uncle, Duke Francis, and 
accustomed to hear of nothing but needle- 
work and embroidery.’ " 


Mme. des Ursins, with her splendid 
knowledge of men, women, and political in- 
trigue, was thus beguiled at a moment when 
she held the position completely. Elizabeth 
Farnese secretly stipulated with Philip be- 
fore marriage for her disgrace, the King 
tamely agreed, and the new Queen's first 
act on reaching Spain was to send the 
veteran Camerara-Mayor across the border 
into France under a military escort. 

This volume is a graceful piece of bio- 
graphy, not pretending to be over-learned, 
but interweaving a fair share of historical 
context with the personal vicissitudes of an 
accomplished and resourceful woman. We 
miss from Miss Hill's bibliography of the 
works upon which she has based her deline- 
ation of Mme. des Ursins the special arti- 
cles of Maidonado Macanaz and E. Bour- 
geois, to say nothing of Baudrillart’s ‘Phi- 
lippe V. et la Cour de France.’ We imagine, 
too, that she glosses over matters somewhat 
in her brief reference to the relations of 
Mme. des Ursins and Daubigny. Still, these, 
like a few misprints which we have noticed, 
cannot be called grave blemishes upon an 
agreeable and entertaining essay. 
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Honans, J. E, Our Three Admirals—Farragut, 
Porter, Dewey. James T. White 

Hopkins, Tighe. An Idler in vld France. ‘Scrib- 
ne fe 

Hyde, de W. God's Education of Man. Hough- 
ton, Minin & Co. $1.25. 

Hyne, C. J. C. Honor of Thieves. London: Chatto 
& Windus; New Yerk: R. F. Fenno & Co. $1.25. 

Ireland, Alleyne. Tropical Colonization. Macmil- 


lan. 

Ireland, Howard. A Green Mariner. Philadel- 
ool Lippincott. 

Jo unaen, R. The Hero of Manila. D. Appleton & 


Buowies, F. L. A Kipling Primer. Boston: Brown 
& Co. $1.25. 


Le Baron, Grace. zee under the Cherry Trees. 
Bostun: Lee & Shepa 

Lee, Albert. He, She eo They. Harper & Bros. 

ia, Peavre, Amy. Legend-Led. Dodd, Mead & 


Letters From Ralph Yale Emerson to a Friend. 
Houghten, Mittin & Co $1. 

Lever, Charles. Charles 0’ oe Lnndon: Ser- 
vice & natee: New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Lowrie, Rev. W. The Doctrine of St. Jobn. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 

Ly om, C3 jAutoblography of a Child. Dodd, 


Co. 
Mabie, H. W. The Life of the Spirit. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.25. 
MacBride, Prof. T. H. The North American 
Slime-Moulds. Macmillan $2. 
Me ecly G Dewey, Old. Glory’s Defender. F. 


Mathews "rances ‘: A Married Man. Rand, Mc- 


unallz & © 0. os 

opbie,  \ ee Lucy’ 8s Secret. Boston: Lee & 

epar 

Meigs, W. H. Growth of the Constitution in the 
Federal Gonpention of 1787. Lippincott. 

Meldrum, D. 8. Holland and the Hollanders. Dodd, 


Mead & Co. ¥- 
or “es Sea’ ell, After all——. Dodd, Mead & 
Moo C. H. Development and Character of 
Gothic Architecture. Macmillan. 2d ed. $4.50. 


ee, Prof. F. Max. Auld Lang Srne. Scribners. 
Munger, T. T. Horace Bushnell. Houghton, Mif- 
fllin & Co. 





Narfon, Julien de. Pope Leo XIII. London: 
Chapman & & Hall; Philadelphia: Lippincott. 
Newberry, F. E. Joyce's luvestments. Buston 
L seeey & Co. 
Pipette, F. L. x History of Kansas. Wiehe, 


an.: E. reer. 
Prothero, R. E. Works of Lord Byron: Letters 
and Journals. vol. Ill. London: John Murray; 


. $2. 

Saintes. Pret. G. seithew Arnold. Dodd, 
ea le 

Scharff, Prof. R. F. History of the European 
Fauna. age Walter Scott; New York: Scrib- 
ners. 

Scott, Leader. The Cathedral Builders. Scribners. 


Sherwood, Margaret. Henry Worthington. Mac- 
millan 
a M. P. The Yellow Danger. New York: 
F. Fenno & Co.; London: Grant Richards. $1. 
Stratemeyer, FE. Under Otis in the Philippines, 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Tennyson, Lord. Poetic and Dramatic Works. 
Household pusen. } Boston: Houghton, Mif- 


Thomas. A. Arizona: A Drama in Four Acts. 
Tomlinson, E. T. Ward Hill at College. Philadel- 
hia: Rowland. 


vivian, H. Tunisia and the Modern Barbary Pi- 
rates. Longmans, Green Co. 

Warden, Florence. The House in the Hills. R. F. 
Fenno & Co. $1. 

Whitney, Mrs. _- D. T. Square Pegs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

Wyndham, H. The Queen’s Service. Boston: L. 

Page & Co. $1.50. 








HENRY HOLT & CO.,N. Y. 
JUST PUBLISH 


Seignobos’ Political History of 
Europe, 1814-1896. 
Translated and edited by A 8. M. MoVaNnE of Har- 
vard. 860 pp., 5vo, $3.00 


“ An important work on ve muat be to all of ua the 
most important period of recorded time.”’—NaTION. 


Thompson’s Life of Henry George 
Liddell, D.D. 


A memotr of the great le mloqgrepber. by his life-long 
friend. Henry L. THompson, Vicar of St. Mary’s, Ox- 
ford, Illustrated. 288 pp., Sv 0, $5.00 


An intensely human biography ofa many-sided man 


Walker’s Discussions in Economics 
and Statistics. 


Uniform with his DISCUSSIONS IN EDUCATION. By 
the late Francrs A. WALKER, Edited by Prof. Davis 
R. Dewey. With portrait and index. 2 vols. 
and 481 pp., 8vo. $6.00 net, special. 


Krausse’s Russia in Asia, 1558-1899 
With appendix, index, and 12 maps. 8vo, $4.00. 


“An insite view of Russian methods.’—BosTon 
TRANBORIPT 


ini Talks to Teachers on 
Psychology, 
AND TO STUDENTS ON SOME OF LIFE’S IDEALS. 
801 pp., lemo, $1.50 net. 


2d impression of 4 brilliant popular work. “ Prof. 
James advances with absorbing interest, stating agatn 
with new tlumination and profounder analusis the 
principles af paychology.”"’—Boston TRANSCRIPT. 


Daniels’ Elements of Public Finance 


ing LUDING THE MONETARY SYSTEM OF THE 
UNITED STATES. By Pror. WintHRUP MorE Da- 
NIELS, of Princeton, [@mo, $1.50 net. 


“Throughout clear and incisive. . . A distinct 
contribution to economic literature.’—N. Y Commer- 
OCLAL ADVERTIAER, 


Pancoast’s Standard English Poems 


FROM SPENSER TO TENNYSON. 595 pp., 16mo. 
(Ready Oct. 15) 


A new anthology by the author af “An Introduction to 
Englieh Literature,’ 


THE LITERARY STUDY OF THE BIBLE, 
BY RICHARD G, MOULTON, M.A., Ph.D., 


Professor tn the Unity. of Chicago and editor of “The 
Modern Reader's Bible.” 


New Edition. Revised and largely rewritten. 
Cloth, Gilt top. 590 pages. Price, $2.00, 
D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers. 
Boston. New York. Chicago, London. 





OXFORD MAPS. 


By Prof. H. . OSBORN, LL.D. 


Palestine Thee Maps cover ail eo 
° ca eograph Ontain all re 
Psst Asia ; se estat and are ac- 
Egypt and Sinai cope _ ority. Can be seen 
ze rooms. Special 

St. Paul's Travels | terms for the Maps asa ote 


OXFORD MAP PUBLISHERS, Oxford, Ohio, 











JUST ISSUED. 


THE HYGIENE OF TRANSMISSIBLE 
DISEASES. 


Their Causation, Modes of Dissemination, and Methods 
of Prevention. 


By A. C. ABBOTT, M.D., 
Professor of Hygiene and Bacteriology and Director of the Laboratory of Hygiene, 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Octavo, 311 pages. With Charts, Maps, and Numerous Illustrations. Price, $2.00 net. 


The prevention of disease is one of the mostimportant subjects of the day. With the univer- 
sal progress in general education, the public is no longer satisfied that a physician enter the house, 
prescribe his remedies, and depart They desire more: they wish to know the nature, the origin, 
and the cause of the sickness, the most likely channels through which the disease is contracted, 
and the most suitable means for preventing its recurrence or spread. This important and neces- 
sary information the present volume seeks to supply. It deals with just that practical portion of 
the subject which is of vital interest to every intelligent man who has at heart his own best inte- 
Tests as well as those of the community of which he forms a part. 


W. B. SAUNDERS, For oa / anameters, 925 Walnut Street, 
Publisher, postpaid, on receipt of price. PHILADELPHIA 











|Bearers of the Burden.| 


Being Stories of Land and Sea. 
By Major W. P. Drury, 
Royal Marines, 12mo, $1 00. 
*‘A humorist of rare quality and a 

story tellér of infinite “jést.”’—London 

Times. 

«Satirical, droll, and pathetic by turns, 
each sketch is full of life-like touches, 
denoting keen observation and a faculty 
of expression which is used with dra- 
matic effect.’’—Army and Navy Gazette. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 & 29 W. 234 St., N. Y. 








¥US1' PUBLISHED. 


The Doctrine of St. John 


An Evsay in Biblical Theology. By WALTER 
Lowrrg, M.A, Mission Priest in the City 
Mission, Philadelphia. Crown Svo, pp. xx.- 
216, cloth, $1.50. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
91-93 Fifth Ave., New York. 











The Vest Pocket Omar 


NOTHING LIKE THIS EXQUISITE LITTLE 

EDITION OF EDWARD FITZGERALD'S 
TRANSLATION OF OMAR KHAYYAM HAS 
EVER BEEN OFFERED THE BUOK-LOVER 
PRINTED ON VAN GELDER HAND-MADE 
PAPER OF SPECIAL S{ZE—IT [S SIMPLY 
UNIQUE. A SPECIAL FEATURE IS THE 
PREFACE BY NATHAN HASKELL DOLE, 
WITH A PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY OF 
THE PERSIAN NAMES, WHICH APPEAR IN 
NO OTHER EDITION. 


PRICES: 
Blue paper wrapper, raentenmanl paper, $ .25 
Limp cloth, ms +40 
Flexible leather, gilt top, ‘‘ + -78 
Japan Vellum edition, 1.00 





Mr. Mosher also desires to announce that his 
new List of Books in Belles Lettres will be 
ready for fi ma to all book buyers whose 
pames are known to him, early in October. 

It is to be a charming bédelot in itself of some 64 
pages, exquisitely printed in red and black, 
and comprises over 50 titles, ranging in price 
from 25 cents to $20.00, 

Those who have yet to see these editions should 
favor Mr. Mosher with their names, that this List 
may be mailed them, postpaid. 


Ail books postpaid on receipt of net prices, 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, 


XLV fanny St., - Portland, Me. 
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Partial List of SCRIBNER’S 
NEW FALL PUBLICATIONS 





IMPORTANT ILLUSTRATED WORKS 
The Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson 


Edited by Sipney Coxvin. Illustrated. 2 volumes, 8vo. $5.00 wet. 





‘Stevenson's Letters, of which we have had such appetizing primeurs in the recent issues of Scribner's, will have perhag 
purely literary side as any book to be found among the fall announcements.’ —New York Evening Post. 


SANTA CLAUS’S PARTNER AMERICAN LANDS AND LETTERS 
By Tuomas Netson Pace, author of ‘Red Rock” (now in its sixtieth | Leather Stocking to Poe's Raven. New volume. By Doxaty G. Mrreseut 
thousund). Illustrated in color by W. Glackens. 12mo, $1.50. With 150 illustrations. 8vo, $2.50 
? 
BRITISH CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS sees ences _—— ial 
) } ith i i , And Other Uncertain ings. y Henry van Dyke. llustrate y 
By Cosmo MonkuHovusg. With illustrations. Royal Svo, $5.00. Sterner, Smediey, Relyea, and French. 8vo, $2 00. 
NOVELS AND STORIES BY RICHARD HARDING THE TRAIL OF THE SANDHILL STAG 
DAVIS By Ernest Seton-Toompson. With eight full page illustrations (one in 
Olive Leather Edition. In six volumes, each with photogravure frontis- peor hear ees Se ee ee ae 
piece. In limp leather, gilt top, small 16mo. Sold only in sets. Per author. Square Svo, 91 W. 
a MODERN DAUGHTERS 
BOB: THE STORY OF OUR MOCKING BIRD Conversations with Various penarees Sees and One a By Al = 
BLac -rofusely illustrated fro yhotographs by the author 
By Smpney Lanier. With 16 full-page illustrations in colors from photo- oan g.50, a aise i rr ey 


graphs by A. R. Dugmore. 12mo, $1 50 
THE GRANDISSIMES A CHILD’S PRIMER OP NATURAL HISTORY 


. ’ : By Outver Herrorp. Illustrated by the author. Small 4to, $1.25 
By Grorce W.CasLe. With 12 full-page illustrations and 8 head and 2 
tail-pieces by Albert Herter, reproduced in photogravure. 8vo, $6.00. | THE STONES OF PARIS, IN HISTORY AND LETTERS 
PETER PAUL RUBENS By Bensamin Evcis Martin and Cuarvorre M. Martin. Profusely illus 


ad. 2vols. 12mo0, $4 00 
His Life and his Work By Emite Micaet. Translated by Elizabeth anna jae 7 m 
Lee. With 29 colored plates, forty photogravures and over 200 text MRS. JOHN DREW’S REMINISCENCES 


cute. S vols , regal Oro, SIS.A0 net. With an introduction by her son, Jous Drew. Fully illustrated. 12mo 











THE HIGHEST ANDES In Press. 

By Epwarp A. FirzGera.p, F.R.G.S. Including the Ascent of Mt. Acon- NOOKS AND CORNERS OF OLD NEW YORK 
cagua With 40 m9. illustrations from photographs by the | By Caartes Hemstreer. Illustrated by Ernest C. Peixotto. Square 
author. Large 8vo. In Press. 12mo, $2 09. 

HISTORY AND ESSAYS * 
HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE | THE AUTHORITY OF CRITICISM 
The Sir peter tan tine been: tate. 5s yh lala erat author of ae ye a Prof. W. P. Trest of the University of the 
FRANCE AND ITALY ANGLO-SAXONS AND OTHERS 
By ImBERT DE Saint-AMAND. With portraits. 12mo, $1.50. By Aung Gorren. 12mo, $1.50. 
BIOGRAPHICAL AND SOCIAL 
LETTERS OF SIDNEY LANIER SEARCH-LIGHT LETTERS 
— from his Correspondence, 1866-1881. With two portraits. 12mo, | By Ropert Grant. 12mo, $1.50 
AULD LANG SYNE PRIMITIVE LOVE AND LOVE-STORIES 

Second Series. My Indian Friends. By Prof. F. Max MtULuer. 12mo. | By Henry T. Fivxck. author of “Romantic Love and Personal Beauty,’ 

$2 00. “Wagner and His Works,” etc. Crown 8vo. Ja ress 





FICTION AND SHORT STORIES 
THE LION AND THE UNICORN THE CHRONICLES OF AUNT MINERVY ANN 


j 

By Ricnarp Harpine Davis. Illustrated by H. C. Cuaristy. 12mo, $1.25. | By Joe, Caanpier Hares Profusely illustrated by A. B. Frost. 12mo, 
| 
| 





DIONYSIUS THE WEAVER’S HEART’S DEAREST vie THE YARN OF A BUCKO MATE 


By BuancHEe WILLIs Howarp (MME. von TevFEL). 12mo, $1.50. His Adventures in Two Oceans. By Herserr E. Hameten. 12mo, $1. 


ON TRIAL. BY “ZACK” SAND AND CACTUS 





A Novel, by the author of “ Life is Life.’ 12mo, $1.50. By Wotcorr Le Ciféar Bearp. 12mo, $1.50. 
PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY 
THE MORAL ORDER OF THE WORLD ' A HISTORY OF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. 

In Ancient and Modern Thought. By A. B. Bruce, D.D., Professor of By Dr. be WINDELBAND, Professor of Philosophy in the Uatverdity <8 
Free Church College, Glasgow. (The Gifford Lectures for 1898 ) Se- | eee ieee tee ee Sn Pom Bann veg in "Philosophy 
cond Series. Crown 8vo, $2 00. | in Tufts College vo, $2 00 net. 

CAN I BELIEVE IN GOD THE FATHER? |GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD TESTA- 

By W N. Crarke, D.D, author of “An Outline of Christian Theology.” | MENT. 
12mo, $1.00. | The Text. By Prof. W. H: Green of Princeton. Cr. §vo. In Preas 











SEND TO THE PUBLISHERS FOR A FULL DESCRIPTIVE LIST 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 
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AMERICA IN THE EAST 


A GLANCE AT OUR HISTORY, PROSPECTS, PROB- 
LEMS, AND DUTIES IN THE PACIFIC OCEAN 


By WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS 


Author of ‘*The Mikado’s Empire,’’ etc. 


{2mo. Cloth. IIMustrated. Price $1.50 


“Tt is almost a duty for every American to read this book.”"—Philadelphia North American. 

“The strongest, most scholarly, and most finished plea in behalf of territorial expansion that has 
yet appeared."’--Saturday Evening Post. 

“Asa statement of what private American enterprise has done, the record is both surprising and 
gratifying.”—New York World. 

“The book ought to bein the hands of every one, expansionist or non-expansionist, interested in 
our duty in the far East.’”’—The Outlook. 

“Atthis moment there is not a more absorbing and momentous subject, and the present volume 
should enjoy a dual Paes ay A because of its timeliness and because the author knows the Eastern 
situation and how to describe it.""—Kansas City Journal, 


AN AMERICAN CRUISER 

















Travels and Studies in the Far East 
By Lizut. JOHN D. FORD 


Fleet Engineer of the Pacific Station, U. S. N. 
1 vol. {2mo. Cloth, ImMustrated. Price, $2.50 


‘*T find it a most interesting and valuable work on the subject, especially at the present time.”’— 
Gores Dewey (Admiral U.S. N.). 


‘*T have read with much pleasure Mr. Ford's book. It is full of interest, and contains many familiar 
scenes. It should be in the hands of every one seeking information on foreign lands.’’—ABsALoM KIRBY 
(Chief Engineer U.S. N.). 

‘“A very engaging book of travel by an observer of unusual intelligence.""—The Advance. 


“In view of the acquisition of the Philippines this book is doubly interesting, though aside from its 
peculiar value in this respect it is a most interesting work of travel.’’"—Marine Engineering., 





A CHARMING COLONIAL ROMANCE.— The Congregationalist. 


MISTRESS CONTENT CRADOCK 








AN HISTORICAL TALE OF NEW ENGLAND LIFE IN THE 
TIME OF GOVERNOR WINTHROP AND ROGER WILLIAMS. 


By ANNIE ELIOT TRUMBULL, 
Author of **A Cape Cod Week,’’ ** Rod’s Salvation,’’ ** Christmas Accident,’ etc. 


J vol. {2mo. Cloth. Ilustrated. Price, $1.00. 


* The whiffs of New England air and the delicately described bits of scenery are wholly delightful.” 
—Ohicago Tribune, 
** Winsome and captivating, Content pleases us of to-day as she did the lover who patiently waited to 


obtain the gift of her not too easily engaged heart, and the quiet story of her fortunes is well worth fol- 
lowing.’’—Literature, 


‘* Mistress Content Cradock will be welcomed asa very interesting story anda pret aed wholesome 
book, while historical portraitures, delicious bits of description, and the charming style of the narrative 
will render attractive to every reader this very definite picture of Puritan life.”—The Literary Review. 





*4* For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 156 Fieru Ave., New York 








NEW CENTURY LIBRARY 


Isue of CHARLES DICKENS'S NOVELS, printed on 
NELSON’ S INDIA PAPER. 


The volumes will be issued monthly. Price, $1.00 per volume, bound in cloth extra, gilt 
top, gilt back, 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS now ready, over 850 pages and less than 4¢ an inch in 


thickness, to be followed by Nicholas Nickleby, Oliver Twist and Sketches by Boz, 
Old Curiosity Shop, Martin Chusslewitt, etc. 
in +. 


For Sale by all “Thos, Nelson & Sons, Publishers, * Mt Yoa™ 
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CHOICE HIGH-GRADE BOOKS. 


A History of American Literature. 
By Prof. F. L. Patrer, M.A., Penn. State College. 
12mo, 486 pp., $1.50. 


“The best Pages ¥ Amestenn Lfeusatare ior 
use of schools and colleges now ‘ore the pu a 
ha J. H. Gilmore, University of Rochester, 


Reading Courses in American Literature. 
By Prof. F. L. Parrer. 12mo,55 pp., cloth, 50 cts. 


This book will be found invaluable to the student 
of our literature. 


Foundations of English Literature. 


A Study of the Development of English Thought 
and Expression from Beowulf to Milton. By 
Prof. F. L. Parrege. (Nearly ready.) 


Topical Notes on American Authors. 


By Lucy Tappan. 12mo, 334 pp., $1.25. 

“The notes are a perfect mine of informatio 
both about the personality of th greet authors an 
—— of their work.’’—[The Critic, New 

ork. 





Foundation Studies in Literature. 


By Marearet 8. Mooney, State Normal College, 
Albany, N. Y. 12mo, 306 pp., $1.25. 
With this book and its accompanying Handbook, 
teachers will find apt pupils in the study of com- 
parative literature. 


The Silver Series of English Classics. 


Edited by ALEXANDER S. TwomB.y, Prof. F. L. 
PatTTEE, and others. With Critical and Explana- 
tory Notes. 14 volumes now ready; prices, i8 to 
86 cents. 

Editions of standard classics in the best form 
for reading and study. 


The Old Northwest. 


The Lo ey 4 of our Colonial System. By B. A. 
HinspDa.eg, Ph.D., LL.D., University of Michigan. 
New revised edition, 8vo, 420 pp., illustrated, 
cloth, $1.75. 

Scholarly in method, luminous in style, this 


masterly k is a necessity to every student of 
American history. 


. ° e . . 
Historic Pilgrimages in New England. 
Among Landmarks of Pilgrim and Puritan Days, 
and of the Colonial and Pre-Revolutionary 
periods. By Epwin M. Bacon. 12mo, 486 pp., 
130 illustrations, $1.50. 
“It is undoubtedly the best book of the kind yet 
printed, both the narrative and illustrations belng 
remarkably good.’’—[Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 


The Rescue of Cuba. 


An Episode in the Growth of Free Government. 
| ANDREW S. Draper, LL.D., Pres. University 
$1 _— 186 pp., 23 full-page illustrations, 
‘In this volume we have the satisfaction of hav- 

ing correctly, judiciously, and brightly treated, in 

small compass, a very important part of our re 

cent history.’’—[General Wesley Merritt, U. S. A. 


Introduction to the Study of Economics. 


By Prof. C. J. Buttock, Ph.D., Cornell University. 
12mo, 511 pages, $1.60. 


“I regard Dr. Bullock’s work as the best text- 
book for ooilage classes that has yet appeared.’’— 
[Prof. F, 8. Baldwin, Boston University. 


Institutes of General History. 


By E. Bensamin Anprews, D.D., LL.D. For the 
use of college classes and general students of 
history. 12mo, 440 pages, $2.00, 


“The work is one of remarkable merit.'’’—[Prof. 
G. P, Fisher, Yale University. 


Elements of Descriptive Astronomy. 


By Herpert A. Howe. Sc.D., University of Den- 
ver, Colo, 8vo, 356 pages, 200 illustrations and 
star-maps, $1.75, 


“A truly delightful text-book—mode interest- 
ing, exact, and above all, astronomical.’’—{Prof. 
F. P, Leavenworth, Uniy. of Minnesota. 


Silver, Burdett & Company, 
‘SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS; 
MUSIOAL INSTRUCTION-BOOKS; 
STANDARD LITERATURD. 

BOSTON. 


NEW YORK, 


CHICAGO, 
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CLARENDON PRESS. 


Modern Land Law. 


By Epwarp Jenks, M.A. 8vo, cloth, $3.75. 

This book, which is uniform with and on the same lines as Sir William An 
son’s well-known work on the Law of Contract, is the result of Mr. Jenks’s 
many years’ experience as a teacher of Real Property Law ; and presents in 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


The Standard History. 
The History of the London [lissionary 
Society, 1795-1895. 


By RicHarp Lovett, M.A. 
In two volumes. 


With portraits and Maps. 
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clear and compact form a comprehensive outline of the subject, which can 
afterwards be filled in by the study of larger and more technical treatises. 


Studies in Dante. 


Second Sertes. 


Moore, D.D: 8vo, cloth, $3.10. 


“The relation of the present collection of Studies to that which was pub- 
lished three years ago is that of another Series rather than that of a Second 
I have endeavored to make them as far as possible independent of 
one another. since some of the various subjects here treated of may (it is 
hoped) have an interest for many who would not care to purchase a volume 
entirely devoted to a subject so special and technical as the use by Dante of 
Scriptural and classical authors.”—-From the Preface. 


Volume. 


An Introduction to the Fifth Book of 
Hooker’s Treatise of the Laws of 


Ecclesiastical Polity. 


By the Very Rev. Francis Pacet, D.D., Dean of 
Medium 8vo, cloth, $1.90. 


For the convenience of purchasers, Vol. IT. of the Three-Volume Edition of 
Hooker’s Works (Ecclesiastical Polity, Book V.), edited by Drs Keeble, 


Christ Church. 


Church, and Paget, is sold separately, price $3.00. 


For Sale by all Booksellers. 


Miscellaneous Essays. By 


EDWAR ng 
. the British Occ 


Ph.D. 8vo, clo 


Puritan 


M.A., D.C.L. 


Juvenalis ad 
In Codice Bodl. 








Cypriote Archeology. 
F.S.A., F.R.G.S., and Max OHNEFALSCH-RICHTER, 


The Constitutional 


Exscripsit E, O., WINSTEDT. 
Photographicum. 


8vo, cloth, $6.25. 


No complete record of the Society's origin and work has hitherto existe! 


A Catalogue of the Cyprus [useum, 


With a Chronicle of Excavations undertaken since 


upation and Introductory Notes on 
By Joun L. Myres, M.A., 


th, with 8 plates, $2.25. 


Documents of the 
Revolution, 1625-1660. 


Selected and edited by Samuet RAWSON GARDINER, 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.60. 


Satiram Sextam 


Canon, XLI. Additi Versus XXXVI. 
Accedit Simulacrum 
30 cents. 


Send for Catalogue. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS (American Branch), 91 & 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





LEE AND SHEPARD’S FALL PUBLICATION S 


Under Otis in the Philippines. 


Or, A Young Officer in the Tropics, being the 


} 


Fourth Volume of the ** Old Glory” Series. By | 


EpWARD STRATEMEYER. Cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 


Old Glory Series. 


By Epwarp STrRATEMEYER. Cloth, illustrated, per 
vol., $1.25. 

Under Dewey at Manila. Fighting in Cuban W aters. 

A Young Volunteer in Cuba. Under Otis ia the Philippines. 


To Alaska for Gold. 


Or, The Fortune Hunters of the Yukon, being the 
Third Volume of the ‘‘Bound to Succeed ” Series. 
By Epwarp SrTrRaTEMEYER. Cloth, illustrated, 
$1.00. 


Bound to Succeed Series, 


Three volumes. New style. 
vol., $1 

Richard Dare’s Venture; or. Striking Out for Himself. 

Oliver Bright’s Search; or, The Mystery of a Mine. 

To Alaska for Gold; or, The Fortune Hunters of the Yukon. 


An Undivided Union. 


By ‘‘Outver Optic’ (W. T. Adams), Completed 
Wy Edward Stratemeyer. Being the sixth and 
concluding volume of THe BLUE AND THE GRAY— 
On Lanp. In blue and gray cloth. 
illustrated, 483 pages, $1.50. 


Henry in the War. 
Or, The Model Volunteer. Companion to “‘ Don- 


Cloth, illus., per 


ald’s School Days.’ By General O. O. Howarp, | 
Cloth, illustrated, 252 pages, | 


U. S. A., Retired. 
$1.25. 


Donald’s School Days. 


By General 0. O. Howarp, U. 8. A., Retired. 
oroughly revised by the author Cloth, new 
illustrations by A. B. Shute. 369 pages, $1.25. 


Gilt side, | 








For Love’s Sweet Sake. 


Selected Poems of Love in All Moods. Edited by 
G. HemBert WEstTLEY. A beautiful companion to 
** Because I Love You.” Cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 


The Annals of My College Life. 


Wherein may be recorded the Bright Features of 
Student Days. Designed and illustrated by 
FRANCES FREIOT GILBERT. Cloth, 4to, 96 pages, 
nineteen illustrated designs, $1.50, 


I Have Called You Friends. 


By Irene E. Jerome, author of the famous “ Je- 
rome Art Books,” exact fac-similes of the au- 
thor’s original designs in color and gold. Beau- 
tiful cover design. Lithographed in best style, 
on fine paper. New edition. Size, 7x10 inches. 
Cloth, in neat box, $2.00. 


Camps in the Caribbees. 


The Adventures of a Naturalist in the Lesser An- 
tilles. By Freperick A. Oper. New edition. 
Cloth, 366 pages, finely illustrated, $1.50. 


The Douglas Novels. 


By AmanpbA M. Dovatas. Popular edition, 23 vol- 
ay Cloth, new uniform binding, per vol., 
$1 00. 


Spiritual Consciousness. 


By Frank H. Sprague. An exposition of the 
SPIRITUAL VIEW-POINT and a comprehensive 
treatise on vital practical problems of life, from 
that view-point. A discussion of the principies 
involved in the “ New Thought” awakening in its 
broadest phases. 238 pages, cloth, gilt top, 
rough edges. Price, $1.25, postpaid. 


| The House With Sixty Closets. 


A Christmas Story for Young Folks and Old Chil- 
dren. By Frank Samvet Camp. Cloth, 
| ly illustrated by J. Randolph Brown, $1. 





Camping on the St. Lawrence. 
Or, On the Trail of the Early Discoverers. By Eve 
$150 T. Tomiinson. Cloth, illustrated, 412 pages, 
1.50. 
Beck’s Fortune. 


A Story of School and Seminary Life 
E. THompsox. Cloth, illustrated, $1.50 
A story of the development of a girl's possibili 

ties through life at a typical seminary to which 
Beck is sent. This school life is portrayed with 
rare skill, and the conversations are all piquant 
and natural. <A sparkling humor pervades the 
book, and the sterling good sense taught through 
out will be gratefully appreciated by all mothers 
looking for the best reading for their daughters. 


Grant Burton the Runaway. 
Companion to Six Young Hunters. By W. Gorpon 
Parker. Cloth, profusely illustrated by the 
author. 382 pages, $1.25. 
We Four Girls. 


By Mary G. Daruine. 12mo, Cloth, illustrated, 
$1.25. 


By ApeLe 


A bright, healthy story of a summer vacation 
enjoyed by four girls in the country, where they 
were sent for study and recreation. The story has 
venty of natural incidents; and a mild romance, 
n which they are all interested, and of which their 
yg | is the principal person, gives interest to 
the tale. 


Told Under the Cherry Trees. 


A Book for the Young. By Grace Lz Barox 

12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.00 

A charming story of child life in a pretty village, 
tender in quality, fascinating in description, and 
rich in humor. par an accomplished writer, tho 
roughly in love with entertaining and helping the 
young, could present a story so perfect in plot 
as to delight any reader, and yet so simply told 
as to be eagerly grasped and enjoyably remem 
bered by a child. 


Wee Lucy’s Secret. 

Being the Fourth Volume of “ Little 

Children” Series. By Sorat May 
pages, illustrated, 75 cents. 


Prudy’s 
Cloth, tos 





Send for our Complete and Juvenile Catalogues. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 
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New Books, 99 


Dickey Downy. 


An Autobiography of a Bird. By Vir- 
cinta S. Parrerson. 192 pages. 

Price 60 cents. 

Contains numerous colored pictures 


and black and white sketches of birds. 





A Wind Flower. 


By Carotine Atwater Mason, author 
of «‘A Quiet King,’’ «*A Minister of 
the World,’’ etc. 
Price $1.00. 


290 pages. 


««Worthy of a place among the 


year’s best fiction.’’——Chicago Tribune. 


Ward Hill at 
College. 


By Evererr T, Tomuinson. 258 pages. 
g illustrations. Price $1.25. 
The last of a series of boys’ books 
equally as entertaining and similar to 


>? 


«« Tom Brown at Rugoy. 





American Baptist Publication 
Society, 


1420 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





BRANCH HOUSES : 
New York, Bosron, Cuicaco, Sr. Louts, 


Darras, ATLANTA. 

















is the only publication of its 

The Humboldt kind —the only one contain- 
ing popular scientific works 

at low prices It q@pn- 


Library of Scieice : ti tains ouly works of ac- 


vleiged excellence 
by authors in the first = in the world of science 
In thi« series are well r aented the writings me 
DARWIN, HUXLEY, SPENCER, TYNDALL, PROCTOR, and 
other lea fers of thou gut = Catator jen frees or send 
fifteen con sfora sample volume to 


THE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY,64 5thAve.,N.Y. 


+ An extra illustrated fac- 

BU ON s simile (absolutely un- 
abridged) of the First 

ARABIAN Edition in 16 vols., is be- 


ing printed for private 
clreulation among its 
bership on application 
THE BURTON SOCIFTY, 


members, by the Burton 
Society, Full particu- 
18 Barth Block, Denver, Col. 


lars and terms of mem- 
F i at WM, R. JENKINS’, 
RE NCI] BOOKS“, Publisher, 
Complete Catalogueon ey 





FALL BOOKS NOW READY. 


EZEKIEL’S SIN. A Cornish Romance. 

y' J. H, Pearce. New Illustrated Edition. 

Small 8v0, $1.2 

“An exce tionally strong novel. Mr, Pearce has 
done for the Cornish coast what Thomas Nelson 
Page has done for the South. He deserves to be 
read by all English-speaking = in the four 
corners of the earth.’’—[{Times 


CANADIAN FO K-LIFE AND FOLK-LORE. 
Ry William puster-Gesenene- Crown 
Byvo, cloth, profusely illustrated, $1. 

“There is’ not a dull page in the whale book, 
{Quebee Daily Telegraph. 


THE POTENTATE. 
By Frances peepee mabertnen. New Il- 
lustrated Edition. Small 8 eer} 
~- Sencinating romance,’ ball Mall Gazette. 
“A most nota le. novel.’ etroit Free Press. 
A HANDBOOK OF WRESTLING. 
By Hugh F. Leonard. Crown 8vo, cloth, 220 
Tnestrations, $2.00. Edition De Luxe, $5.00." 


LOG OF THE U. bas GUNBOAT 
GLOUCES ER. 
Commanded by Lieut.-Commander 
Richard Wainwright. Published by pe - 
mission of the Leer epartment, Crown 0 

illustrated, $1.50 
Ready October 15. 


TRINITY BELLS. 
A_Tale of Old New York, elia E. 


By Am 
Peres od 16 full-page illustrations, Cloth, small 
vo, $1.50. 


LITTLE LEATHER BREECHEBS, 

And Other Southern po hag Being a 
number of folk-lore wGaliéet gro rhymes, street 
venders’ cries, ete, lected’ a: and urranged by 
Francis P. Wightman, Quarto, 48 full- 
pees colored illustrations and cover by the author, 


9 
~ 





J. F. TAYLOR & CO., § 5 & 7 E. 16th St., 





NEW YORK. 
Old Books, Rare Books, 
Choice Books, Quaint Books, 
Typography, Topography. 


BOOKS ON ALL SUBJECTS. 
FIRST EDITIONS, ETC. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, pronounced to be 
the most original and interesting list issued, 
864 pages, 8vo, with 870 Reproductions of Plates, 
Portraits, and Title-pages, pust free, 6s. (which sum 
is deducted from the first purchase of 30s. ). 

PICKERING & CHATTO, 
Antiquarian Booksellers, 66 Haymarket, 
St. James, London, Ss. W. 





If you wish to learn a foreign language thoroughly in 
the shortest possible time, use the 


GASPEY-OTTO-SAUERgooxs 


which have a universal reputation. The series consists 
of 100 text books for the study of 15 different languages. 
Complete list free.—French, German, Italian, Spanish 
Conversation Grammar $1.00 each, 4 40c. each. Send 
for the authorized edition published b 


C. A. KOEHLER & CO. 8 dent 
Extensive stock of foreign books, importations, at 
reasonable rates; catalogues on application. 





We are constantly on 


the alert for good BOOK 
material, compilations 
orbody If embodying 
sufficient merit, we pub- 


Nish on liberal terms. 
EAS’ sense PUB. CO., 81 Court w, Bostoa. Mass. 


i, OOKS, SEC ‘OND- HAND AND NE W, 
Standard and Rare, Books bought. aperpieges 
faaiie dl kK. W. Jounson, 2 RK. 4vd 8 


Back Numbers of the Nation. 








In response to frequent Inquiries from subscribers: 


An incomplete set of Tue Natron has little or no mar- 
ket value, Partial sets, bound and unbound, are always 
obtainable (usually lac king the earliest volumes), and do 
not command high rates, The bindings soeerelty count 
for nothing, ow ng to great diversity styles. Vol- 
ume I, has readily brought $10 and upward when com- 
plete, bound-or unbound, but will bring very little in 
proportion {f a single number {s missin ng. Volumes II. 
and ti}. are also scarce, but not so high-priced as the 

rs 

Complete seta, both bound a end unbound, have sold for 
p100, with tolerably quiek bidders, and have an increas- 
ng value year by year. 

ingle numbers not more than @ year old can usually 
be supplied by. the publishers at 10 cents each. For 
num ie more than a year old marchosere - referred to 


Mr, J. W, Christo wer 47 De M Clark 178 
Fuiton St. or H. Willlame, Os heat Heit” Street, New 
Public tion w: 
fast bei se 








uly 1, joes. Vol. I.com 
"dike vob i cid alt 


year of 1 








Summer Resorts. 


EUROPEAN SUMMER RESORT, 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. Modern conveniences. Best re- 
ferences. Illustrated pamphlets on application. 
CaRL LANDSEE, Proprietor. 





OOPERSTOWN -“\OTSEGO HALL,” 


small hotel near the lake, Well kept; choice table; 
good boating and fishing; 2 golf courses. Now open. 





Travel. 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? Send 
for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad,” 10 cents 
in stamps. The fine new steamers of the 


LEYLAND LINE 
Sail every Wednesday. 
BOSTON TO LIVERPUOL. 


First cabin, winter, $40 and up. Splendid new 
steamer Winifredian, 10,500 tons, 570 feet in length, 
now in service. 


F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., General Agents, 
115 State Street, Boston. 


PARIS in 1900. 


A word to the wise. Make sure of steennchte and ho- 
tel accommodations now, at fair rates, in personally 
conducted parties. Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio, In- 
diana Christian Endeavor Unions, and otner rete we. 

nizations have already booked with us. THE CR 
FORD TO URS, Home Office, 610 Tremont Bultding, 
Boston ; 220 Broadway, New York; 1011 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL—Miss Weldon 


will take abroad, November 18, a lealted gma of 
young ladies for a foreign tour, including E aypt 
Restricted; Highest References. Miss Weldon has had 
Ten Years’ Experience in chaperoning exclusive travel- 
ling classes. ddress, for prospectus of the trip, 
fhe Moorings, Lock Haven, Pa. 














be pu ha 3 ot Se : enehanes | to and 

ETT make e Transfers of Money on Europe. 

Lu ERS Australia, and South Africa; also ma é 
collections and issue Commercial and 

CREDIT. Travellers’ Credits, available in all parts 
of the world. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


No. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 





Per cent. loans secured by mortgages on well im- 
proved farms worth three times the loan. In last 

six years have placed over $ 200,000.0u without a 
default in princi - ur interest. References, all 
Bankers, Capitalis Jutges. and Business Men 
for whom I am eee rite for further - 
ticulars. Send for pamphlet “Truth About 
lahoma,” free. 

H. H. HAGAN, GuTHRikz, OKLAHOMA. 





BOOKS When a ; pienee. ask for 
AT 
LIRGRAL | Waiuever ‘you need a Book, 
DISCOUNTS. address f1R. GRANT. 


Before buying books write for quotations, An assort- 
mentof ‘catalogues and special slips of books at reduced 
prices sent for 10 cent stamp. 

P. E. GRANT, Books. 

23 W. 42p St. NEW YORK. 

(Mention this advertisement ‘and pee. a discount.) 


F. W. CHRISTERN 


(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 
429 5th Ave., between 3sth and 89th Sts., New York. 


Importers of Foreign Books nts for the leading 
Panis | Publishers; Tauchnitz’s ‘british Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics, Catalogues of stock mailed 
on demand. New books received from Paris and Leip- 
zig as soon as issued. 








Study and Practice of French in School 
1HREE PAR 
By L.C. eee. 258 South ‘oth St., Philadelphia 
A carefully graded course. meeting requirements for 
entrance examination at college. Practice in conversa- 
tion and thorough drill wl Pronunciation and Grammar. 
From Education, Boston: * A well-made series. Teach- 
o- = ie will ‘find the ‘three books helpful and inte- 





JOAN OF ARC. By Francis C. LowE.t. 
$2.00. “ Asa piece of historical biography it is a noble 
success.”—Am. Historical Review, . 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 





OOK S.—AllCut-of-pr — Books supplied, 
no er SS rst what..sub, 


world over @ nt. 
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Readers and Writers have been Waiting for this 


Sept. 28, 1899] 


The Nation. 
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Nuggets, in Epigram 
DON’T WORRY. 
EDUCATIONAL. 
PATRIOTIC, 
PHILOSOPHIC. 
FOUR DAINTY POCKET VOLUMES, CORDED 
GLOTH, GILT TOP. 40 CENTS EACH, 
“Full of pith and timeliness.’’—{ Outlook. 
“A mine of pithy sayings.’’—[Congregationalist. 


Master Minds | 


Ma wisely and of the most precious mat- | 


ter.’’—[ Boston Courier. 

“The busy mind, filled with cares peculiar to itself 
enjoys the flashes of lightning that play from fa- 
mous brains. The nugget gatherer in the field of 
literature is to be encouraged.'’—{ Boston Times, 

‘Nothing could be happier in conception or more 
simply artistic in execution than the ‘Nugget’ 
series of little volumes issued by Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert."’—[Philadelphia Call. 


ORSEY THE YOUNG INVENTOR: A 
lively story. By Epwarp S. ELLts, author of 


“Boy Pioneer Series,” ‘ Deerfoot Series,” etc. | 


Finely illustrated. Cloth, decora'ed, $1.25. 


NATURE'S MIRACLES : Famliar Talks on 


Science. By Prof. EnisHa Gray. In three 
volumes. Vol. I.—Wor.Lp-BtILDING and LiIFE— 
Earth, Air, and Water. Cloth, 60 cents. 

HE HOLY FAMILY: A Cbristmas Medi 
tation. 
illustrations from Murillo, Cloth, devorated, 50 cts. 
N MEMORIAM—DE LUXE, Superbly iljus- 
trated by Harry Fenn. Silk, $3.50; 
$2.25. 
AUCASSIN AND NICOLLETTE,. 
Wood Engravings $1.00. 


“This pearl of mediwval literature so exquisitely 
reset.’"—[E. C. Stedman. 


BEACON LIGHTS OF HISTORY. By 
JoHN Lorn, the American Macaulay. 
“A stimulating historian.’’—[John Fiske. 


Sixteen 


By Amory H. Braprorp, D.D. Tio | 


eloth, | 


“It is read as eagerly as a work of fiction, and | 


at the same time is absolutely authentic,’’—[{Rev, 
F. W. Gunsaulus, D.D., Chicago. 


“I have read ‘The Beacon Lights of History’ with 
intense interest.’"—[N. D. Hillis, D.D., Plymouth | 


Chureh, Brooklyn. 


“I would have Lord’s ‘Beacon Lights’ if I had to 
do without my dinner.’’~—(Bishop John P. Newman, | 


The World’s Life for 5,000 Years. 10 vols. 
Write for specimen and critical opinions. 


Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York 





Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 


Edition de luxe, with an introduction by Epwarp E. 
Hate, D.D., and upwards of 400 illustrations by HELEN 
SrraTron. Special cover design. 336 pages, Demy 
4to. Cloth, extra. $3. 


Embroidery, or the Craft of the Needle. | 


By W. G. PAULSON TOWNSEND, assisted by Loutsa F, 
PeEsEL and others. With preface by WaLTER CRANE, 
containing 70 Lllustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
$1.50, net. 


Measured Drawings of French Furniture | 


From the collection in South Kensington Museum, | 


By W.G. PAULSON TOWNSEND. In 12 parts. 
$2.25 each. Complete in 12 parts, $20. 


Folio. | 


TRUSLOVE, HANSON & COMBA, Ltd. 


PUBLISHERS AND AGENTS, 
67 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Up-to-Date 


Pp ’ | 
Full-of Matter, Moderate-Priced Reference Book, 


THE STUDENTS’ 


STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


AN ABRIDGMENT OF 


Funk & Wagnalls’ Standard Dictionary | 


Large 8vo, 933 pages, cloth, leather back, net, $2.50; 


Sheep, $4.00; Indexed, 50c. additional. 


Contains 60,000 Words and Phrases, 
and 1,225 Pictorial Illustrations. 





Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


‘pand’7 East 16th St., New York. 





NEW BOOKS. 





Quaint Corners 
of Ancient Empires. 





Southern India, Burma, and Manila. 
By Micuart Myers SHOEMAKER, 
author of ‘‘ Islands of the Southern 
Seas,’’ etc. With 47 illustrations. 
Svo, $2.25. 

Mr. Shoemaker’s earlier volume, “Islands 
of the Southern Seas,"’ has reached its 
third impression. In his new volume he 
takes his readers on a flying trip through 
Southern India and Burma—those relics of 
ancient empires which are fast changing 
under the swift progress of civilization. 
From Burma Mr. Shoemaker went to Ma- 
nila, and was able to gather much interest 
ing material concerning this section of the 
Philippines. No spot upon the globe is of 
more interest to Americans at the present 
day than Manila, and it is essential chat 
the real condition of things should be 
clearly understood. 





Roman Life under the 
Ceesars. 





Illus. S8vo,$1.75. 


Mr. Thomas has endeavored to write a 
popular book giving a picture of Roman 
life under the C@sars. Each of his chap- 
ters is devoted to some well-known sub- 
ject which has been fully explored, or to 
some department of Roman life which has 
been made the subject of careful study 
and which may help the reader to form 
some idea of the remainder. For instance, 
from the excavations at Pompeii we learn 
much concerning the every-day life of the 
ancients; the African contingent is made 
to represent the other legions of the Roman 
army; and Pliny the Younger is taken as a 
model of a Roman general of literary tastes 
at the close of the first century. 


By EmiLe THomas. 





A Prisoner of the 
Khaleefa. 





Twelve Years’ Captivity at Omdur- 
man. By CHartes NEvuFreEtp. II- 
lustrated with 36 photographs taken 
by the author. 8vo, $4.00. 


The Edinburgh Scotsman: “It will prob- 
ably take immediate rank as the leading 
authority on its own subject; and it will 
amply repay the study of all sorts of read- 
ers of history.’’ 

This very important book gives Mr. Neu- 
feld’s own account of his experiences dur- 
ing his twelve years’ captivity at Om- 
durman. He gives the most vivid account 
of life in the prison, of his fellow-prisoners, 
of the Khaleefa’s government, and of his 
own attempts to escape. The book is il- 
lustrated by numerous photographs taken 
on the spot by the author, representing 
himself, his fellow-prisoners, typical groups 
of the Khaleefa’s followers, and similar 
subjects, 








(. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 AND 20 WEST 23D STREET, NEW YORK. 
24 BEDFORD 8T., STRAND, LONDON, 














A.C. McClurg & Co.’s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Bee People. 


By Mare@arer W. Moariey, author of A 
Song of Life,” * Life and Love With many 
illustrations by the author. I2mo, $1.25 
“Brimming over with joyous, bealthy laterest 

The book is one that should be put in the pos 


seasion of all intelligent children as speedily 
as possible, and is admirably suited for sup 
jementary reading in the primary schools 

he Beacon, Boston 


“It is a charming, instructive book The re 
lation between the bees and the flowers, and 
the service they render each other, is most 


clearly and delightfully explained.""—The (Out 
look, New York. 


Those Dale Girls. 


By Fraxces Weston Caracru 
12mo, $1.25 

“It ia a wholesome, breezy tale, full of bright 
conversation and right conduct.’—New Eng 
land Magazine. 

“It is one of the exceptions nowadays when 
an author condescends to spend her time in 
prepesmns for her readers a healthy and ob 
viously bappy love story, a story which any 
irl might be the better for reading Those 
Jale Girls’ is certainly one of the exceptions, 
and brings to our mind the Litte Women of 
Miss Alcott.'’—The Bookman. 


Illustrated 


The Young Kentuckians Series 


OnGeneral Thomas’s Staff 


By Byron A. Dunn, author of “ General Nel 
son's Scout.” Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25 

This stury of the civil war continues the 
adventures of Fred Shackelford, the gallant 
oung Kentucky hero of General Nelson's Scout. 
n an historically accurate frame-work I{t seta 
forth a moving story of daring actions and 
hairbreadth escapes which will delight the 
outhful reader, while the graphic sketches of 
amous generals and staff officers in action to 
which the tale abounds will move of no less 
interest to veterans of the civil war 

“There ia an air of reality about the story, 
and the action is swift and dramatic.’’—The 
Chicago Tribune. 

“Certainly no novel that bas come under my 
observation can compare in vivid Interest and 
real couleur locale with this book.’’—Henry 
Haynie i» The Boston Times. 


The City of Dreadful Night, 


And Other Poems. Being a Selection from the 
Poetical Works of James Thomson (* B. V."') 
16mo, gilt top, uncut edges, $1.25 
The only American edition of this collection 

of the poems of James Thomson, who died tin 

1882. his handsome little volume contains 

thirty-three poems, selected by Bertram Dobell, 

a personal friend and admirer of the poet 

the longest being the celebrated descriptive 

poem, ‘The City of Dreadful Night."’ 

‘No doubt the volume will serve to Increase 
the fame of the poet and widen the circle of 
his popularity.""—The Chicago Tribune 


NOW IN PRESS 


THE HOUSE OP THE WIZARD. 

By Migs Mary Imuav Taytor, author of “On the 
Red’ Staircase,” “An Imperial Lover,” “A 
Yankee Volunteer.” 12mo, $1.25 

TALES OF AN OLD CHATEAU. 
By Miss Maroverire Bouvet, author of “Sweet 
Jilliam,” “‘My Lady.” ete. Illustrated by 
Miss HeLew Marrianp ArRMsTRrona. I6mo, $1.2 
THE HONEY-MAKERS. 

By Miss Margaret W. Moawey, author of “A 
Song of Life,” “ Life and Love.” With many 
illustrations by the author. 12mo. $1 50 

A GENERAL SURVEY OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE. 

By Miss Mary Fisuer, author of “A Group of 
Suan Critics.” Gilt top, deckel edges, 1¥mo, 
$1.50. 

JUDEBA: Prom Cyrus to Titus. 537 B.C.-70 A.D. 

By Mrs. Evtzapeta Wormecey Latimer. author 
of “France in the 19k Century,” “ Spain in 
the 19th Century,” etc. Svo, $2.50 

THE DEAR IRISH GIRL. 

By KaTuarive Tynan. 12mo, $1.50 

MOMENTS WITH ART. 

Short Selections in Prose and Verse for Lovers 
of Art. Collected and arranged by J. EP. D 
l6mo, gilt top, deckel edges, uniform with 
“Musical Moments," $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers generally, or will be sent, post 
paid, on receipt af price, by the publishers, 


A.C. McCLURG & CO., Chicago, 
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ANNOUNCEMENT AND CATALOGUE OF 


Che Diirer Prints 


Brine THE Masterpieces or Art IN Fore1GN GALLERIES, 
NEWLY REPRODUCED, BY A PROCESS WORTHY OF THE 
GREAT ENGRAVER, DURER, AFTER WHOM THEY ARE NAMED 


This is the Title-Page of 
an important announcement 
about The Diirer Prints, 
—the masterpieces of art in 
foreign galleries, newly re- 
produced, by a process wor- 
thy of the great engraver, 
Diirer, after whom they are 
named. Millet’s Man with 





Copyright, 1899, by Curtis @ Cameron, Publishers, Boston 


the Hoe is one of the sub- 





the finished product. 


A QUESTION OF ART.—One 

of the most conspicuous and char- 
acteristic enthusiasms of the present day 
is for reproductions from the works of 
famous painters. Many different pro- 
cesses have been used in making such 
reproductions; but, in too many cases, The: Davee - Peeiolio-wend 
a large part of the artistic quality and 
effect of the originals has been sacrificed 
for the sake of extreme cheapness in 


Messrs. Curtis & Cameron have given 
special study to the problem of fine art 


jects. On etching paper, 10x 
12 inches, engraved titles, 
50 cents each. 


Now ready, five in each series: 
Madonna Series, Child Series, 
Angel Series, French Court- 
Beauty Series, Rembrandt Por- 
trait Series, Peasant Life Series 


Each series in Portfolio— 


especially desirable for the 
bookstores in this form. 

The complete announce- 
ment will be sent upon re- 
quest. Nation readers are 
invited to send for it, either 
through their bookseller or 
directly to the Publishers. 











CURTIS: & CAMERON, 50 Pea 











THE BEST 
PORTRAITS 


OF 








Authors Artists 
Lawyers Statesmen 
Kings and Queens 
Musicians 


Actors and Actresses 
Historical Personages 





Catalogue, Second Edition. Illustrated. Ten Cents. 


FREDERICK KEPPEL 
& CO., 
zo East 16th St., New York 

















GENTLEMEN HUNTING 


A BEAUTIFUL AND USEFUL PRESENT FOR 
A LADY WILL FIND 


The Augusta-Victoria 
Empress Shoulder-Shawl 


anappropriate Birthday, Wedding, Christmas, or 
New Year's Gift. They are entirely handwoven, 
about 40 inches square, with 6-inch fringe, at Beth- 
lehem by expert Saxon weavers. Woof silk and 
Web Wool—in rich light green, delicate pink, re- 
cherché red, pure white, or black color. 

When ordering, state color wanted. 


Postpaid and registered for $7.50. 





The Susacuac Weaving Co. 


No. 12 Moravian Church St., Bethlehem, Pa. 

















Please mention The Nation. 





The Academic Hymnal 


A COLLECTION OF HYMNS AND CHANTS 
WITH TUNES HARMONIZED 
POR MEN'S VOICES AND IN UNISON. 


Specially Designed for use in 
College Chapels, 


Price $1.50 net. 
Special Discount in Quantities. 
PUBLISHED BY 














G. SCHIRMER, New York 


i alain 





Works poy 





Remington 


Standard Typewriter 











WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 








Towels. 


The Towel Department of 
‘The Linen Store” is justly 
held in high regard among dis- 
criminating buyers, and never 
was it more worthy of their 
consideration than at present. 

Towels and toweling, plain 
and fancy, fringed and hemmed 
or hemstitched, for bedroom 
use. 

Bath towels, too, rough or 
smooth, with bath sheets, bath 
mitts and bath straps, all these 
at prices which render selection 
easy. Especial attention is 
called to some huck toweling 
with dainty damask patterns of 
fleur de lis and other designs 
interwoven. 


James McCutcheon &Co. 


14 West 23d St., New York. 





Rich Laces. 


Point Arabé, Venisé, Renais- 
sance, Guipure, Crochet, and 
Cluny All-overs, Galons, 
and Flouncings. 

Lace, Filét, Jet, and Appliqué Net Robes, 


Fringed Laces. 


Broadway Ks 19Hh st. 


NEW YORK 





KIN DERGARTEN SUPPLIES 


at Rees 8 Kast t4th St., 
Send for New Catalogue. 
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